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THE WEEK, 


Tue whole nation remains in a condition of acute 
suspense about the fate of Mafeking. Our relief 
column is, of course, unable to send dispatches other- 
wise than by runners—it has no cable, it has not even 
regular communications—and any bad news from 
Pretoria will be censored at Aden. So far as can be 
judged in the very incomplete evidence afforded us the 
flying column of irregulars, cavalry and herse-artillery 
was at Kraipan three days ago; the attack of Satur- 
day was repelled by the garrison, and it seems more than 
likely that a certain body of the enemy, having come to 
close quarters, were surrounded and captured. But the 
whole of this is pure conjecture, and we must wait for 
more certain news before even the most general idea of 
the operations can be formed. So far as food is con- 
cerned, it may be taken for granted that there is a good 
three weeks before the garrison will be severely pinched, 
but the rationing out of troops and the effect of bombard- 
ment possesses—or at least has possessed in the past 
under similar conditions—a cumulative effect that makes 
the chances of the assailant far greater in the last days 
of a siege. 


THE features of the military situation during the 
past week have been of the same nature as those of the 
week before ; the enemy have been retiring before us 
presumably with the object of concentrating upon some 
prepared position, and our troops have been following 
them with just the speed required to keep in touch with 
their movements. In this fashion Smalldeal and Kroon- 
stad have been successively occupied, and as we go to 
press a slight further advance has been made by 
the cavalry to the north of the latter. Meanwhile 
Hamilton on the east has been moving in a line 
that was at first parallel to, and is now apparently con- 
verging upon, Lord Roberts’ advance. Those who know 
the country maintain that the end of this uneventful 
game of chivy will be a stand on the southern ridge of 
the Rand ; those who do not (among whom the corre- 
spondents must be given an honourable place) say that 
it will be on the Vaal. Both sets of prophets seem to 
forget that, with the exception of some very rare for- 
nations, there is no position that a small number of men 
can hold against a large one if they act purely on the 
defensive, and that our Intelligence Department must in 
the nature of things be much more concerned with the 
numbers of the enemy than with his ultimate positions. 
If he cannot bring into line at least a third of those about 
to attack him the chances are that no stand will be made 
until the forts are reached. 


THERE can be no doubt that a large number of the 
citizens of the Free State have abandoned the regular 
forces of the Boers; exactly how many we cannot tell, 
as the official despatches give us no reckoning, but 
judging from the varied and exaggerated accounts of 
the Pressmen, one may guess at something like a 
thousand. It would seem that the total of those who 
have followed the Transvaal forces and the guns north- 
ward was about double that number, but it may be taken 





for granted that the main body of them are yet in the 
eastern part of the State. It is equally certain that the 
guerilla warfare, which it has so often been predicted 
will be the lingering end of this campaign, has already 
begun. Those who confuse the raid upon Wepener 
with guerilla tactics seem to misappreciate the term. It 
is in the essence of irregular warfare that the com- 
batants upon the weaker or national side take to methods 
which depend upon a breach of all the conventions of 
warfare. An instance of this is the deplorable abuse of 
the white flag which Lord Roberts has alluded to in a 
despatch, and which recalls so many similar instances at 
the close of national resistance during the Napoleonic 
and Revolutionary wars. It is to be feared that, as the 
main army of the Republics dissolves or is crushed, such 
outlawry, leading to the necessary reprisals, will become 
the rule of this disastrous war. 


MEANWHILE the scope of these movements has been 
growing larger. The Boers in Natal are also concen- 
trating on their main body and Sir Redvers Buller 
(acting presumably upon the most direct instructions) is 
cautiously filling up the gaps. When the retreat was 
fully developed and when the force on the sloping 
plateau of Helpmakaar was known to have become 
their rearguard, Lord Dundonald was sent round to 
replace the position that the enemy had abandoned. In 
this way Dundee, anda little later Glencoe were reached, 
the Boers having obtained from three to four days’ start 
and presumably entrained their guns. In this way the 
small force of three or four thousand men has fallen 
back on the apex of the northern triangle and will pre- 
sumably leave the whole space as far as Newcastle clear 
of opposition. It is to be presumed that they will 
defend Laing’s Nek and the northern passes of the 
Drakensberg, whether they will think it worth their 
while to defend Van Reenens or not will depend upon 
the rate of our advance in the north-east mf the Free 
State, but a glance at the map will make it sufficiently 
evident that this advance can hardly be pushed rapidly 
enough to compel an immediate abandonment of that 
position. There are some positions in mountainous 
countries that could be held indefinitely by a compara- 
tively small force if it were well provisioned, For 
instance, it will be generally admitted that the little St. 
Bernard could be held in this fashion and that the Mont 
St. Genéve could not ; but whether the southern passes 
of the Drakensberg are of this nature it would need our 
actual experience of the country to discover, and not 
even the best maps (did these exist) could help us here 
in England to form our judgment on the matter. 


On Monday Mr. Chamberlain introduced the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Bill. A large part of his speech 
was taken up with an account of the history of the 
Federation movement in Australia; an account which 
was extremely lucid and well arranged, but which did 
not, of course, touch on the point on which every one 
was waiting to know the decision of the Government. 
Some amusement was created by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recital of the subjects which had been expressly referred 
to the new Parliament, for the last of the subjects was 
old-age pensions, But, of course, the really important 
matter was the question of appeal. Mr. Chamberlain 
prefaced his unwelcome announcement on this head by 
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paying a tribute to the bravery of the colonial troops, 
and by an attempt to descredit the authority of the 
delegates which the leader of the Opposition afterwards 
very properly criticised. He quoted in opposition to 
the delegates “the enormous proportion of newspaper 
opinion,” the Chambers of Commerce of Sydney, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, the banking and insurance 
corporations, and without apparently seeing its humorous 
significance, the opinion of the Bar and the seven Chief 
Justices. The Government proposed to amend clause 74, 
and to appoint for seven years a representative from 
each colony and, from India to be members of the Privy 
Council, and to act during that period as Lords of 
Appeal. The new Lords of Appeal would be made life 
peers, and be paid the ordinary salary of a Lord of 
Appeal out of Imperial funds. 


THe Leader of the Opposition lost no time in 
coming to close quarters with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Liberal party would have nothing to do with a policy of 
flouting the representations of the appointed delegates 
of the Australian people. What had the Government 
been doing, since the conversations in the Jubilee year 
to which Mr. Chamberlain had alluded, to get over this 
difficulty? They had done nothing ; they had watched 
the developments and discussions of the matter in 
Australia; they had waited until the Australian people 
had committed themselves to a scheme, and then 
insisted on an amendment. . The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was especially warm in his condemnation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s imitation of a local political partisan. 
“ He had invited his Governors to go about picking up 
gossip.” He produced opinions from various bodies, 
but those bodies, for anything they knew, might have 
been unfriendly to Federation in itself. As for the news- 
papers, everybody knew how newspaper opinion could 
be worked: “we should be better informed of the 
ground on which we stand before plunging into the bog 
of newspaper opinion and newspaper criticism.” An 
admirable and trenchant speech concluded with a 
protest against a great mistake in Imperial policy. Sir 
Charles Dilke supported the Leader of the Opposition, 
as did Mr. Haldane in a powerful speech, in which he 
protested against the coercion of Australia. The 
Uganda Railway Bill, after some discussion and a 
division, was reported tothe House without amendment. 


On Tuesday Mr. Ritchie made an _ important 
announcement. Mr. Cripps had moved the second 
reading of the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee Bill, for which he claimed that it would enable 
the promoters to carry out more efficiently their statutory 
obligations by providing fresh sources of revenue. The 
dock companies have practised numerous methods of 
economy and, amongst other things, succeeded in pro- 
voking the great dock strike. But they are now, as 
usual, in low water, and this particular Bill proposed, by 
throwing fresh dues on barges and lightermen, to find 
some relief for their financial difficulties. Fortunately, 
the Liberals were not alone in opposing it, for Sir 
Albert Rollit made an admirable speech, in which he 
showed how trade suffered all round from the taxation 
of the port of London, and Mr. Ritchie made 
the very welcome promise that the Government 
would appoint a Royal Commission to examine the 
entire subject of the administration of the docks, 
and to decide amongst other things whether, if further 
taxation were to be imposed, it should not be imposed by 
a public trust rather than by a private company. The 
Birmingham (King Edward VI.) Schools Bill was read a 
second time. The Bill proposes to release the governors 
of the school from the control of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Pease opposed it, but it was supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who took the mo gg Pe severely 
to criticise the Charity Commission. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach introduced a measure to arrange that the rate of 
interest paid on deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
should vary according to yearly estimates made by the 


Treasury of the probable earnings on the capital of the 
Savings Bank’s funds in the ensuing year. Mr. Samuel 
Smith moved a resolution deploring the demoralising 
character of many modern plays and calling for a stricter 
supervision. Mr, T. P. O'Connor, and Mr. Birrell and 
several other members spoke on the resolution and the 
debate stood adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY was mainly devoted to Mr. Lough’s 
Cheap Trains Bill. At present the Cheap Trains Act 
cannot be enforced in cases where working-men do not 
already live in the suburbs and present a demand for 
cheap trains. This Bill proposes to amend the Act in 
this and other particulars. It was supported by Mr, 
Buxton, Mr. Woods and Mr. Bryce, but it was opposed 
by an array of directors, and after Mr. Ritchie had 
spoken against it, was thrown out by 172 to 143. 
On Thursday Mr. Chaplin's Housing Bill was read a 
second time without a division. Sir Robert Reid urged 
that the County Council should be allowed to fix rents 
in cases where they were grossly unfair, and that owners 
should fix the rateable value of their own property. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham was a 
characteristic utterance. He divides Englishmen iuto 
three classes : those who oppose the war and wish to 
stop it ; those who, whilst opposing him and his policy, 
have hitherto voted supplies; and those who are 
his thick-and-thin supporters. The second class 
he denounces as illogical and the most mischie- 
vous and unpatriotic of the lot. Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot mean that it is impossible at the same 
time to condemn his diplomacy and to wish to 
see British territory cleared of the enemy. He can, 
therefore, only mean that if you can’t swallow all 
his diplomatic manners you are no patriot. Mr. 
Chamberlain was not ashamed to repeat the ridiculous 
argument that the leader of the Opposition had “ counter- 
mined the endeavours for peace of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” because he had deprecated war or warlike pre- 
parations in the summer. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made merry over the Liberal 
Imperialists, whom he described as “ foolish political 
virgins who trim their Unionist lamps fourteen years 
too late.” The whole of this piquant passage was oddly 
omitted from the Daily News report of the speech. The 
Times reproved Mr. Chamberlain, and advocated a more 
conciliatory tone towards the Liberal Imperialist party, 
which it donutned as fulfilling the function once ful- 
filled by Mr. Chamberlain himself within the Liberal 
party. But is not Mr. Chamberlain’s simile a little 
unfortunate in the light of his career? For “lamps” 
are not the only things that are “ trimmed.” 


Tue labour leaders will always be able to look back 
with satisfaction to the part which they have played in 
educating public opinion during the general subversion 
of morality which has followed the war. Last Sunday 
evening Mr. Burns addressed a large meeting in the 
Battersea Park and prophesied that the soldiers when 
they came home would turn out to be pro-Boers, Mr. 
Maddison was the chief speaker at a meeting held on 
Wednesday in the People's Hall, Birmingham. He 
described the war as the failure of diplomacy and 
detected the chief danger to civilisation in the activity 
of the international financiers, What he had to say on 
the Republics in his manly speech is especially welcome 
in view of the ridiculous mania for large States which 
is now in fashion and which has been carried so far that 
a Liberal member actually declared at Nottingham that 
Liberals preferred large States to small— 

“ As amember of the British House of Commons he said 
there were too few Republics in the earth—(cheers)—and, lose 
his seat though he might, his vote would be given freely and 
with a sense of duty against the destruction of those Dutch 
Republics. This great nation was not great enough to stand 
such a shameful act. (Loud cheers.) 
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Mr. LeiF JONEs is making a splendid fight in South 
Manchester. Mr. Philip Stanhope, Sir John Brunner 
and Mr. Duckworth among other Liberals have taken 
part in the election meetings. Mr. Stanhope made an 
excellent point by asking whether Mr. Chamberlain was 
pro-Afghan and pro-Zulu when he opposed the Afghan 
and Zulu wars. Sir Robert Reid, who has been pre- 
vented from going down to Manchester to speak for Mr. 
Leif Jones, wrote an admirable letter which was read at 
a meeting on Wednesday. On the. settlement Sir 
Robert Reid said :-— 

“Tf the Government are really resolved to extinguish these 
two States and annex their territory, no durable peace will be 
attained for a long time. A large army will be needed in 
South Africa, mainly at our expense, and we shall learn what 
it means to govern a vast dominion 6,000 miles away (and 
including the Cape Colony) by methods distasteful to a majority 
as tenacious and liberty-loving as ourselves. Disarmament, 
gontrol of foreign relations, real security for proper treatment 
of natives (a dangerous question out there), and for fair play 
between the white races—these should be our objects, not 
further revenge or territorial aggrandisement. The announce- 
ment of such a policy would probably hasten a successful 
termination of the war, and would offer the only chance of 
permanently maintaining the British power in South Africa.” 


THE Liberal Union Club entertained Mr. Balfour at 
dinner on Wednesday evening. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was in the chair, said that Mr. Balfour’s modesty made 
it difficult for any one to propose his health. Mr. 
Balfour replied by contrasting the high and honourable 
motives which had prompted the rapprochement between 
Mr. Chamberlain and himself with the sordid desire for 
office which had been the bond of union between North 
and Fox. Mr. Chamberlain and himself were made of 
other stuff: they had saved the Empire before and 
would save it again. After this the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s natural caution took alarm. He foresaw all sorts 
of ambitious enterprises which these Empire-savers 
might be contemplating, and he implored them not to 
forget that if they proposed a Redistribution Bill they 
must expect to sacrifice the fidelity of those of their 
followers whose seats would disappear. Anything of 
the sort would be dangerous and so would temperance 
legislation. It was absurd to talk about the Licensing 
Commission, for the Government had always said it 
was not going to be “heroic.” Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
again at the end of the evening ; and, as his first speech 
had been about Mr. Balfour, his second was appro- 
priately enough about himself. 


It was generally anticipated that the French 
Nationalist (or anti-Parliamentarian) party would 
improve their successes in the Paris municipal elec- 
tions on the scrutins de ballotiage, but the majority they 
have obtained on the new Council is far larger than any 
one seems to have expected. Out of eighty councillors 
only twenty-nine—Radical-Socialists and Socialists pure 
and simple—are supporters of the Government; all the 
rest, except ten members of the Nationalist Right, are 
both Nationalists and Republicans. In the great towns, 
especially those of the North, the Radicals and Socialists 
have been largely victorious; the elections in the 
country are more difficult to judge of in their political 
bearing, as the candidates who have been in nearly 
every case successful do not appear, for the most part, 
to have found it necessary to define their Republicanism 
as Ministerial or anti-Ministerial. 


THESE results have provoked some _ interesting 
observations from several of “ our own correspondents.” 
It is particularly curious to read what M. Opper de 
Blowitz has to say about the new Municipal Council of 
the Capital. He is uneasy because the majority has 
been said to be desirous of receiving Colonel Marchand 
at a banquet in the Hétel de Ville, which was originall 
offered to the great explorer by the out-going Council, 
but for some strange reason postponed ; and because it 
has been credited with the intention of cancelling an 


order for a number of copies of M. Urbain Gohier’s 
attack upon theArmy. He anticipates grave trouble from 
the fact that the majority consists of men who oppose the 
present Cabinet,though they are attached to the Republic ; 
forgetting, no doubt, that for very many years the 
Council has been almost absorbed by collectivists— 
members of a party which not only opposed successive 
Governments impartially, but had, until M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau acceded to power, no chance of taking office 
themselves. It would be more natural to welcome (as 
we observe the moderate Republican organs do) the 
prospect now held out of diminished friction between 
the new Council and the Prefect, M. de Selves, who 
made himself so unpopular with the Socialists by vetoing 
the illegal resolutions of the old municipality. For the 
moment, forty members of the Nationalist majority have 
conferred and chosen a bureau and a president, M. 
Grébauval, and have resolved to abstain from all pro- 
vocations and all unseemly demonstrations against 
political opponents while the Exhibition remains 
open. 


WE remarked last week that half the cost of the 
Crimean War was paid out of current expenditure, 
whereas the present Government is only paying 
a third of the cost of the war in South Africa. 
A correspondent objects that three budgets were 
required to pay half the cost of the Crimean 
War. Yes, but the Crimean War went on for 
three years, and the country will not pay extra- 
ordinary war expenses in a time of peace. Besides the 
Government is only proposing to pay a third of its own 
estimates. We do not see how the cost of the war and 
its consequences down to the end of the current financial 
year can possibly fall short of 100 millions. Lord 
Tweedmouth in his speech at Eastbourne on Thursday 
night declared that it would cost 150 millions. This 
would be just fifteen times the original estimate made 
by Sir Michael Hicks Beach of the whole cost of the 
war. Never was a Government so completely in the 
dark or so portentously blind to consequences and 
costs. 


THE Staffordshire Potteries Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion decided on Wednesday to agree to the proposal of 
the men for a conference, and suggested that the con- 
ference should be held on the following Friday. In 
accepting the men’s offer of a conference the secretary 
remarked that the masters had now for the first time 
learnt that all the operatives were represented by one 
secretary, adding that if this combination had been 
effected earlier, there would have been no difficulty in 
arranging for such a meeting. On the same day the 
North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce sitting at 
Hanley adopted a resolution to invite representatives of 
the manufacturers and of the operatives to a meeting to 
discuss their points of difference. 


THE recent exposure of frauds practised by dis- 
reputable solicitors has led to a discussion of the best 
methods for preventing a repetition of the evil in the 
best of all quarters—among the honourable members of 
the profession whose reputation has been put in jeopardy. 
The Special Committee which has been called together 
by the Incorporated Law Society has already adopted 
resolutions which in a statutory form would go far to 
remove the scandals which the present law makes 
possible. On the one hand the committee declare that 
a solicitor who has been adjudicated a bankrupt ought 
not to be allowed to resume practice without strict proof 
that his failure involves no stain upon his professional 
character ; on the other hand they are equally unani- 
mous in calling for an amendment of section 75 of the 
Larceny Act so that an agent who in violation of good 
faith appropriates the money of his client may in all 
cases be dealt with as a criminal. 
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THE ANNEXATIONIST CHALLENGE. 


OME months have gone by since we first suggested 
that it was the duty of the Liberal Party to demand 
a declaration of its South African policy from the 
Government. Such a declaration, if it had given more 
detailed and explicit expression to the Premier’s 
disavowal of any desire for gold or territory, might have 
brought about an honourable settlement. In that case 
thousands of lives and millions of money would have 
been saved. If, on the other hand, the Boers had refused 
to lay down their arms Great Britain would have con- 
tinued the struggle without incurring that unpopularity 
and hatred among the peoples of America and Europe 
which Lord Salisbury justly regards as the most 
menacing feature of the international situation. But 
what a confession for a Prime Minister to have to make 
that—while foreign Governments preserve the most 
decorous attitude of neutrality—their peoples, which 
used to look to England as the Temple of Liberty, 
now regard our Empire as a menace to nationality 
and independence. The small nations of Europe, 
Dutch, Swiss, Belgian, are puzzled, amazed and horrified 
to see their old champion and protector assuming the 
Bismarckian rd/e, and turning imperium against libertas. 

“ Base, bloody and brutal,’ were epithets once 
applied by the great O’Connell to Whig policy towards 
Ireland. Each of the three may justly be applied to the 
policy started by Mr. Chamberlain a year ago and 
summed up in his speech at Birmingham last week. 
Base, because its contriver was whipped on by a syndi- 
cated Press, in the interests not of the Empire, but of an 
international mining group; bloody, because many 
thousands of precious lives have been lost in an unne- 
cessary war; brutal, because the lying professions of a 
crusade for equal rights with which the war was 
launched have already been stripped away, and the first 
tangible result of an official raid for improving the 
Johannesburg franchise is the substitution of a military 
despotism for what all admitted to be a model republic. 

Mr. Chamberlain is engaged in writing the blackest 
and the most ignominious page in British history since 
that war against the principle of self-government which 
ended with the loss of America. Youare not only trying 
to suppress the laudable and inextinguishable spirit of 
nationality. You are murdering two living organisms, 
two republican Governments, one of which (to put the 
case at its lowest) has possessed the confidence and 
esteem of the population by which it is elected and over 
which it rules. Now, after seven months of war, the 
Orange Free State (against whose constitution we had 
no quarrel, or said we had none) is half conquered. Our 
armies are approaching Transvaal territory. Common 
wisdom would suggest that for the sake of our troops 
and our communications it would have been well to 
leave the Free State burghers with the hope, if not the 
certainty, of a speedy restoration of independence. 

But our mean and miserable Ministers cannot rise 
for a single week above the level of electioneering 
exigencies. Mr. Chamberlain thinks, rightly or wrongly, 
that an election during the heat and fever of war would 
be good for him. He is probably right, for it certainly 
would be bad for the country. To have a House of 
Commons elected under such circumstances would be 
a grave scandal and a public calamity. But Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks he is the man of the hour, and he 
knows that there will soon be a reaction which may 
sweep him away and his opponents into power, 


Therefore he resorts to the trick of proclaiming annexa- 
tion in the hope that a challenge of this sort may pro- 
vide him with a pretext for dissolution. One of the 
objects of this appeal to the lust of territorial aggrandise- 
ment is to distract the country and to divert public 
attention from Mr. Rhodes and his gang. Annexation 
of the two republics will get over one great difficulty 
of the Ministry ; for how can they demand an indemnity 
from Governments which they have destroyed, and from 
countries which have been not only wasted, but 
absorbed? Crown colonies will require all the loving 
care and financial assistance of the mother-country. 

Mr. Chamberlain cannot afford to quarrel with 
Mr. Rhodes, and therefore the only way to resist the 
popular clamour certain to arise in England for financial 
relief is to play to the gallery by offering to daub the 
two territories in question with an orthodox red. We 
shall be very much surprised if those who possess the 
confidence of the Liberal party allow themselves or the 
country to be deceived by so transparent a trick. No 
one pretends that a long and desperate war, however 
wrong and unnecessary, can leave things exactly as they 
stood before. But countries and nations cannot be cut 
up like joints. Solutions cannot be improvised even by 
Chamberlains, even in Birmingham. Intelligent anticipa- 
tions of the results which are to follow the ending of a 
conflict still raging 8,000 miles away are more suitable 
to the inhabitants of Hanwell than the occupants of 
Downing Street. An electioneering device is not a 
solution. If the war is to be fought out to the bitter 
end there must be a careful survey made by impartial 
men upon the spot. Mr. Chamberlain may be ready to 
rely upon a Rhodesian Press-cutting agency or a Jingo 
speech from Sir Alfred Milner; but there are other 
statesmen in South Africa whose voices will soon be 
heard and command the most careful attention. 


Meanwhile it is encouraging to recall Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration at Colchester that “ whatever division of 
opinion there might have been as to the interpretation 
of past events, Liberals of all classes and sections are 
in substantial agreement as to the lines upon which the 
ultimate settlement must proceed.” Encouraging, we 
say, for Mr. Asquith, at the very beginning of the war, 
‘dissociated himself entirely ” from those, if there were 
any, who “ hailed this war as a means to an ulterior end 
—the subordination of the Boers and the annexation of 
the Dutch republics.” Sir Robert Reid has added his 
testimony during the last few days ; and we can hardly 
believe that any prominent Liberal who is loyal to the 
party will subscribe to the presumptuous and impolitic 
folly of Mr. Chamberlain. To encourage and stimu- 
late the resistance of the Free Staters, to madden 
our Dutch colonists, to quicken and _ invigorate 
the desperate resistance of the Transvaalers—these 
are the natural results to be anticipated from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s electioneering manceuvre. We know 
from a reliable source that Lord Salisbury’s reply to the 
two Presidents was the best recruiting sergeant that 
General Botha could have wished for. Mr.Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham speech is another. Our Government is 
increasing the difficulties of the army as well as the 
insolubility of that terrible problem which will arise as 
soon as the bloodshed is over. Our own nation will 
begin to realise the full solemnity of Mr. Morley’s 
warnings and the awful truth of his predictions when 
the volcano of war has spent its force, and a famishing 
country, desolated by two armies, studded with the 
graves of the fallen, with looted farms, and ruined 
villages, cries out not for Imperialism or good govern- 
ment or Brummagem wares—but for bread. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TANGLE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has had his way, and the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill is to be amended 
by expunging the objectionable clause 74, with the 
result that all restrictions upon appeals to the Queen in 
Council are removed. And in order to mark yet more 
clearly the victory of the Colonial Office, a new provision 
has been added to the covering sections of the Bill, 
which expressly affirms the prerogative of Her Majesty 
to grant leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee, and 
thus adds positive statement to negative inference in 
declaring that the original demands of the delegates are 
refused. Negotiations are said to be on foot for an 
agreement, and certainly, whatever may be the absolute 
merits of the changes which Mr. Chamberlain has made 
in the Bill, it would be an abuse of language to speak of 
the new draft as a compromise. It is, as the Liberal 
leader declared in the Commons, a rebuff for the 
delegates and a complete victory for the Colonial 
Secretary. And how can Mr. Chamberlain justify the 
conclusion to which his Imperial temper has brought 
twenty years of discussion and campaigning in Australia? 
He admits that the matter is one which must ultimately 
be determined by Australian opinion, and hence it is 
idle for him to argue that the Colonies lose and do not 
gain by the abolition of the appeal. No; the sole 
question to be determined is the question whether 
Australian opinion is or is not in favour of the changes 
which Mr. Chamberlain has made in the draft Con- 
stitution. Every other issue is beside the mark ; whether 
Australia is wise or foolish is for this purpose a question 
of no importance. The Government must admit this 
fact because their chosen champion himself admits it : 
the Opposition have all along maintained it, for if they 
have inherited the spirit of the party which gave free 
institutions to the Colonies, they can hold no other 
view. It becomes therefore of the first importance to 
examine the evidence adduced on either side as to the 
state of Australian feeling. 

And in this connection three observations suggest 
themselves. The first is that we should be very 
unreasonable if we expect the question of appeal or no 
appeal to be a burning question with every adult citizen 
of Australia. It is in its nature one of those constitu- 
tional issues which, though of vast importance to certain 
classes, do not directly concern the mass of a population. 
If, therefore, we find that there is a strong feeling in 
Australia on the matter, this will be crushing evidence 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s tactics have created a blaze out 
of very unpromising materials. For put the parallel 
case in this country, and imagine that the ending or 
mending of the House of Lords meant, not the removal 
of a party organisation which pounces on democratic 
legislation, but the abolition of the court of final appeal 
for civil cases in the United Kingdom. Can any one 
imagine that such a proposal would excite strong 
political feeling? The truth is that both here and in 
Australia litigation is regarded by the ordinary citizen 
as an evil, and the hierarchy of courts as a mystery. The 
fate of a court of final appeal will not stir his passions 
unless negotiations are so adroitly mismanaged that the 
conclusion which is forced upon him is rendered humili- 
ating to himself by its pointed contradiction to the plan 
he has been led to endorse. 

In the second place, it is clear that the burden of 
proof is on the Colonial Secretary. After deliberations 
which are almost unique in their length and detail, 


the Australian people have solemnly endorsed the draft 
Constitution, and included in that Constitution is the 
clause limiting appeals to the Privy Council. Clearly, 
we need strong evidence to rebut the presumption that 
this is the settled will of Australia. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself seemed to feel this when on Monday night he 
produced his varied assortment of adverse opinions, like 
so many affidavits in opposition to a judgment. And 
this brings us to the third point. The argument against 
the original Bill is not strengthened, but weakened, 
by the methods which our prince of Imperialists 
has employed. To set colonial Governors to collect 
evidence with which to defeat colonial delegates 
is neither dignified nor effective. Sir Alfred Milner 
has used the paste and scissors to some purpose, 
no doubt ; but a year ago the invention of government 
by newspaper-extract was unknown to Englishmen, and, 
besides, the “helots” whose wrongs the Governor of 
Cape Colony espoused were the only people who were 
able to make their voices heard. In this case the device 
is being repeated with the important difference that the 
people against whom Mr. Chamberlain’s salaried 
assistants have been snipping the papers have already 
declared their view in a contrary sense and have sent 
envoys half round the world to upholdit. In the circum- 
stances to which Mr. Chamberlain’s want of foresight 
has brought us—for between 1897 and rgoo it does not 
appear that he did anything at all to meet the demand 
which was coming—the best course that is left to us 
seems to be to confer on the Federal Parliament the 
power to legislate hereafter as to appeals to the Privy 
Council. Mr. Chamberlain may know better than the 
delegates : Press-cutting agencies may be more effective 
instruments for getting at popular opinion than refer- 
endums : but it will be difficult to argue that the Federal 
Parliament which we are on the point of setting up has 
not the best right to express the opinion of the continent 
which it governs. 





WATERY THEORY. 


N Tuesday last Sir Henry Fowler, who is this 
year’s President of the Royal Statistical Society, 
delivered the annual address, choosing as his subject 
“Municipal Finance and Enterprise.” Sir Henry 
Fowler has had very special opportunities of studying 
these questions. Although he has not, like the Colonial 
Secretary, distinguished himself as an elected repre- 
sentative of the ratepayers by starting big under- 
takings on behalf of the common good, yet he has been 
able, as director of various private companies owning 
and exploiting such natural monopolies as water or the 
telephone service, to obtain an unrivalled insight into 
the workings of local undertakings. Again, as President 
of the Local Government Board, he was in a position to 
supervise and regulate in the interests of the general 
community the very same class of monopolies in which 
he had hitherto interested himself mainly from the 
standpoint of shareholders’ profits. 

It would seem, however, that Sir Henry Fowler’s 
experiences as a director have been happier than his 
experiences as a Minister. Perhaps it is easier to direct 
in the interests of shareholders than to manage or 
control in the interests of ratepayers. Jeremy Bentham 
made the greatest happiness of the greatest number the 
end of politics. The late Master of Balliol suggested 
that “ the noblest happiness” might be substituted for 
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“the greatest happiness.” Sir Henry Fowler is also a 
philosopher : perhaps he would suggest “the greatest 
happiness of the smallest number ” as a more practicable 
and therefore more hopeful end for the reforming 
statesman. After all, the reformer ought not to be a 
fanatic. Let him recognise that wealth tends to 
accumulate in few hands; that it is unwise to battle 
with Mother Nature or to enter upon a crusade against 
the inevitable. Unfortunately, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton’s instinct for change is in a reactionary direc- 
tion. We imagined that the Liberal Party was unani- 
mously in favour of the rating of land values so that the 
occupier might be relieved at the expense of the owner, 
and that the community might be benefited by rising 
values of urban land. Sir Henry on the contrary thinks 
that real property is over-rated (!), and he gives it as 
his opinion that further “relief” should be given to 
land from the pockets of those who don’t possess it. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s anxiety to prevent municipalisa- 
tion is, however, dictated by an earnest wish to guard 
the public “as far as possible against the risk of loss.” 
This risk occurs where the management of the 
undertaking proposed is not “such as can be efficiently 
and successfully carried on by an unpaid public 
body having no pecuniary interest.” But is not the 
interest of a Councillor in cheap water and low 
rates and in doing the best for his constituents quite 
as good as the interest of a paid director of a 
gas or water company who may hold extremely few 
shares and whose attendances depend upon whether 
handsome extra allowances are made for regularity ? 
In each case the success of the undertaking depends 
mainly upon the honesty and skill of the paid servants 
who are employed. There is no reason why the paid 
servants of a municipality should be inferior to those of 
a company; and there is no reason that we know of 
why the monopoly profits should go into the pockets of 
a few instead of relieving the many in their struggle for 
the necessaries of life. Yet we all agree with Sir 
Henry that “the industrial success of this country, 
whether it be manufacturing or commercial, has been 
attained by individual energy, impelled by the motive of 
individual ambition and profit, and devoting time and 
energy to the most minute and continuous superinten- 
dence of every detail.” 

Our mentor agrees with the view already expressed 
in these columns that the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the principles which 
should govern municipal enterprise need not in any way 
hamper municipal usefulness. But he goes so far as to 
assert that the appointment of the Committee “is 
neither directly nor indirectly an attack upon our 
municipal institutions.” This is to exclude intention. 
An attack is not the less an attack because it will prob- 
ably be harmless in its results. The appointment of the 
Committee was certainly brought about by the influence 
of capital seeking to be invested in monopoly. 

That Sir Henry Fowler’s opinions will carry great 
weight with the Joint Committee we may be sure. Let 
us hope that ratepayers rather than shareholders will 
be those whose interests he will have in view. Indeed 
in this address we can find many grains of comfort, 
none of which is more reassuring than the outspoken 
declaration of a Director of the Kent Waterworks 
that he has “always advocated placing the supply of 
public water, of public light, and similar undertakings in 
the hands of municipalities.” But perhaps as liberty is 
not the kind of thing for niggers (or Dutchmen) so 
public water is not the kind of drink for men of Kent. 
Even statesmen find it difficult to reconcile practice with 
theory or prejudice with party. 





IRELAND. 


HOSE sanguine Unionists who thought that the 
Royal visit would settle the Irish question 
reckoned without Lord Salisbury. The Queen spent 
some weeks in Ireland. She visited convents, Catholic 
schools and other institutions which the Orange garrison 
habitually boycott. She consented to receive an address 
from the Dublin Corporation in which the word loyalty 
did not appear. She distributed honours and sanctioned 
the wearing of the shamrock by the Irish troops. She 
spared herself no fatigue and omitted no act of courtesy 
which could prove that her interest in the people of 
Dublin was extensive and personal. Her Majesty 
returned on April 25. On May 9g Lord Salisbury, in 
the course of his annual speech to the Primrose League, 
took occasion to draw from the state of things in South 
Africa the original moral that if Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill had passed the Lords we should have had in 
Dublin a “disloyal” Government secretly piling up 
armaments to annihilate the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. There is something surprisingly ingenuous 
about this manner of turning the tables on those 
Liberals who have seen in the history of Ireland a 
warning singularly applicable to the situation in South 
Africa. But if the devil can quote Scripture to his 
purpose, Lord Salisbury can find in the texts of his 
adversaries a mine of inspiration. Lord Salisbury—who, 
without precisely underrating the intelligence of official 
audiences, takes less trouble than some statesmen to 
conceal that he rates it pretty Jow—has more than once 
chosen the solemnities of the Primrose League for the 
first appearance of illustrations which do not impose 
upon himself. 

The Prime Minister’s illustration, designed to 
please for the moment the simple minds of his followers, 
in the Albert Hall, has had serious effects which he can 
hardly have foreseen. It has given a stimulus to the 
united Nationalist movement on the morrow of those 
amenities which the cynical optimism of certain 
Unionists loves to describe as the grand climax to the 
process of killing Home Rule by kindness. The meet- 
ing of Irishmen at Manchester on Monday, addressed 
by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, must have dispelled 
any illusions of this kind still cherished by the amiable 
satellites of Dublin Castle, if the seat of their imagina- 
tion were somewhere else than in their breeches 
pocket. 


For our own part, we have never affected to think 
that Irishmen would be in the least inclined to abandon 
their national aspirations because the Sovereign took a 
holiday in their country. Those Englishmen who are 
not dependent for their impressions of the Irish 
demonstrations during the Royal visit on the official 
accounts of London Unionist papers are aware that 
those demonstrations never exceeded the limits of a 
correct and courteous reception, and in no case implied 
the slightest modification of Irish Nationalist opinion. 
The tenacity with which the Irish nation have clung to 
this great national purpose is one of the few encouraging 
signs in a time of the general depression of idealism. 
Nationality has indisputably lost ground in Europe. 
The nation which has most conspicuously held in its 
best moments by the great doctrine of national indepen- 
dence is engaged at this hour in the destruction of an 
European civilisation. But not all the difficulties of 
civil war, for civil war is not too strong a term to describe 
the political antagonisms which have divided the 
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nationalist party in the last ten years, not all the advances 
or the threats, the bribes, or the condescensions of the 
Unionists, have availed to distract the people from the 
steady pursuit of its legitimate aspirations. English- 
men have often been painfully reminded during the last 
few months of the breach of sympathy between the two 
peoples. From one point of view Ireland has been 
driven into a sullen opposition. From another she 
presents the spectacle of a people which has never lost 
sight of a great ideal. And the only way to make 
Ireland our friend is to enable her to realise her national 
aims. 

The consolidation of Irish nationalism is real and 
likely to be lasting. Mr. Balfour said on Wednesday 
that with eighty votes going begging at Westminster, 
Home Rule could not be described as dead. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who followed him, exclaimed 
against the unreasonableness of certain critics, who 
actually expected the Government to carry reforms 
at the risk of alienating supporters. No doubt those 
eighty votes may still be useful to the Unionist leaders. 
Whatever happens, a solid Irish party is a force to be 
reckoned with, and every Home Ruler must take the 
fullest satisfaction in the concentration of the Nationalist 
forces. The contrasts between the genius, the tastes, 
the necessities of the two nations are illustrated as often 
as a political question arises, and the accumulation 
during the last few years of problems which the Imperial 
Parliament is manifestly incompetent to solve, gives 
to the recent and apparently definitive reconciliation of 
the Irishmen a special opportunity and an extraordinary 
importance. 





MR. BURDEN’S DREAM. 


HEN I consider how fruitful was the life of Mr. 
Burden, how often he made large sums of 
money by profitable deals, how great was the economic 
effect of his business upon the general wealth of 
England and how crammed with interesting adventures 
were his daily journeys to and from the City, I confess 
to a certain diffidence in telling you about anything so 
prosaic as his dreams. There is, of course, much to be 
said about dreams : not only does the art of divination 
depend largely upon them, but they afford the most 
interesting evidence as to the location of obscure brain 
centres. It was but the other day that a German 
trepanned a monkey (I hope I have it the right way 
round) and discovered in the action of the creature’s 
brain while dreaming something or other that I forget 
for the moment. Then there isthe belicf in the immor- 
tality of the soul which comes, of course, from dreams. 
A savage dreams of a dead friend and thinks he has 
seen him once more, whereas (as I need hardly tell you) 
that is but an illusion. His friend being dead cannot 
return ; but the savage is a fool, and cannot reason as 
we can; he imagines he has seen the man himself : 
hence superstition. There is indeed a whole chapter to 
be written about dreams and very interesting and 
delightful it would be were it not that I am paid to talk 
about Mr. Burden and not about dreams, and that is 
where the difficulty comes in. 

What difficulty? Why this, that I have to talk 
about Mr. Burden’s dream, and you can see for yourself 
that however active Mr. Burden’s life might have been 
and however full of adventure, his dreams were likely 
to be like yours and mine. Well, that is precisely the 
reason that Mr. Burden’s dream. was so interesting. 
You and I are cultured fellows ; we read fine books 
and see good pictures, and it is no wonder we have 
such excellent dreams ; but that Mr. Burden who spent 


his whole life in selling stores should dream as he did 
is a very remarkable thing, and I therefore, without any 
hesitation, describe the course of it. 

It was Mr. Burden’s custom to sleep a little after 
dinner in a chair stuffed with horse-hair and covered 
with shiny leather. Just where the hands lie out and 
seek a resting place the cunning artificer of this chair 
had fixed two arm-ends carved deeply and jaggedly so 
as to be picturesque, and the leather was so contrived 
that it was very cold. In this Mr. Burden would sit at 
ease near his fire, and, dropping his head upon his 
chest, would thus partly stifle the arteries of his neck as 
a prelude to oblivion; as sleep came on him, and he 
would let his head hang to one side, he would slide 
down a little further in the chair, and he would welcome 
nescience in an attitude closely resembling that of a 
neglected heap of clothes ; when his breathing became 
very deep and laboured, his face purple and his features 
fallen, then you might know that some good influence 
had persuaded him to the edge of Lethe, and that Mr. 
Burden had drunk of the divine River. 

So much for Mr. Burden’s Body, as it went to sleep. 
Balzac says (though I don’t know what his authority is) 
that the Romans did well to carve the heads of asses on 
their bed-posts, seeing that in sleep all men look foolish. 
I will make no excuse for Mr. Burden’s Body ; but there 
is also the mind. Heaven forbid that I should say that 
body and mind are distinct, each is but an aspect of 
some one whole, I know that as well as you. There is 
(I trust) no dogmatic metaphysic about this view of Mr. 
Burden. I merely use the word as a_ convenient 
expression, and I say that while Mr. Burden’s Body 
went to sleep there was also his Mind; and while his 
body became more and more subject to the surrounding 
conditions of this Earthly Sojourning-place, his mind 
(oddly enough when you come to think of it) got freer. 
Come, let me tell you what happened to his Mind. 

You must know, then, that like all people in busi- 
ness Mr. Burden was commonly preoccupied ; whether 
he knew it or not his working soul was rarely at rest ; 
it was burdened with a list of prices, with a host of 
memoranda, with a rubbish heap of past and present 
anxieties. Sometimes a hole in the carpet lay heavy 
and undigested upon his imagination, sometimes a bad 
debt, and always there was a troubling something that 
wanted doing or a memory of past anxieties, All this 
pack of worry with which Providence has weighted 
every human being and which gives to human eyes the 
unquiet look that is their own, ran into a confused and 
heavy mass in the first moments of Mr. Burden’s 
somnolescence. Then, for a few seconds that were 
long and full of ill ease, his busy consciousness struggled 
with half-remembered duties and with the unhappy 
aftertaste of old cares; then a good influence touched 
him, a wind blew off the island of forgetfulness and a 
refreshing lightness took him everywhere. 

The doors of the blessed shut behind him ; he felt 
a cooler air ; he remembered nothing save_ that some- 
where far off long duty well done was finding deep, 
deep repose like the rest that reapers take in high grass. 
He himself had somehow nothing left in the mind but 
a knowledge that everything was well, and a kind of 
expectancy like that of a young man’s when he walks 
out into-the world on a summer morning. And it was 
summer too, but early summer with light dews; that he 
could tell by the mist which still hung to the fields, 
though the air was pleasant in the rising morning. He 
would not be at the pains of leaving so charming a path 
to seek the river, but he knew that it flowed a little way 
off behind the trees, and that his friends. were there 
whom he could find when he chose, for in this country 
no one goes away. Lord! how well he knew that valley! 
There was the low range upon his left, called, called 
. « « . What was the name of it?, For a momenta 
trace of anxiety, of human labour, troubled the new 
calm of his soul ; it was but a trace, for.in'that country 
no questions remain and no. answers .are required. 
Anyhow, he knew every part of the way, and all of it 
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was set with vague elusive recollections that were 
poured out upon him like the influence of a fair weather, 
and that made him glad. Not one separate joy of the 
past could he seize, nor would one name return to him ; 
but, none the less, he was conscious of a serene 
succession of time full of pure satisfaction and 
studded with gems of peculiar joy. There had been 
a settled communion relieved by divine moments, 
and an inward laughter that had found its exact 
harmony ; good companionship of many, and _ the 
secure response of one so much a part of him 
that his life, only to remember it, set up the old 
intense vibrations, and passed to a keener and more 
exalted activity. And all these nameless blessings lived 
in the valley. They were memories, but they were also 
present things. Time, which somewhere surely (he had 
forgotten where) carries of itself a suggestion of bitter- 
ness, here was a friend, played a game with him and 
hid his pleasures and brought them back again so that 
he could not be sure whether this or that was a memory 
or an expectation or both—only that he was secure of 
its enjoyment. And what was the name of all these 
things? There again it troubled him, and then it passed 
out of his mind; there were no names in the valley. It 
was natural that so much and such large content should 
be borne upon music ; and music of the subtlest kind, 
pervading him altogether, but simple like the songs 
sung to children, went about the air, filled and fitted the 
colours of the increasing light and made a part of 
the wind in the branches. Soon he would come to the 
place where one saw the Hills. There they already 
were. Higher than anything could have been outside 
this wonderful country, cut off from earth by their 
extreme distance, yet showing a clear band of jagged 
white against their infinite sky, they completed all his 
joy with the note of majesty; and he looked again, 
stopping in his journey. He remembered them, of 
course, but never anything so high over so vast a space 
between ; that was a thing no one could remember. 
One had to come back and see it as he had come back: 
as he would come back again. And now he would go 
the rest of his way down the valley, and as he planned 
it and still looked at the hills, his happiness that had 
been raised beyond the level of mortality, and which 
this vision of the mountains had touched to ecstasy, was 
broadened into holiness and became a sense of home. 
He went on towards the majestic city, and awoke. 

When Mr. Burden woke it was commonly with an 
unearthly noise, like nothing so much as the sound 
made by amphibious animals when they come to the 
surface to breathe, and he did not forget to bring it in 
upon this occasion, Neither did he omit to say “ Bless 
me !’’ to look at the clock, to swear that it was very 
late, that he must have been asleep, andso forth. Then 
he rang the bell and went to bed. He remembered 
that he had had a pleasant dream. 

Now however did he cometodream like that ? Avery 
interesting question, and one that I should be delighted 
to go into. In early times primitive man, unable to 
explain the phenomena of Dreams, ascribed them to 
superhuman agency ; thus we have the Homeric expres- 
sion “A Dream also is from God,” and a similar super- 
stition is common with some modern tribes in the Straits 
Settlements and elsewhere. In a somewhat more 
advanced stage of culture a_ distinction grew up 
between. . . . But there, I cannot tell you all I know 
about Dreams ; nor really is it the subject-matter of the 
moment. I am here to tell you of Mr. Burden’s dream, 
and not to give a lecture. I have told you about it; 
for the rest | commend you to a similar experience, for 
after a dreamless sleep which (as Socrates says in the 
Crito—what a thing it is to have read the Classics !) is 
the best kind of sleep (I’m not sure he doesn’t say the 
best thing of a//, but if he does it is nonsense and 
worthy only of an Asiatic)—after a dreamless sleep, I 
say, surely the best kind is one in which you get a 
pleasant dream ; and heaven defend us all from night- 
mares. 


ITALIAN ACTING. 


2 is many a long year since Adelaide Ristori made 

her first appearance in London and revealed to 
her astonished audiences the variety of her genius, 
People, ignoring that much of her art had been 
imparted to her by Jules Janen, who had _ skilfully 
moditied its Italian exuberance, whilst teaching her the 
part of Medea in Legouvé’s play that Rachel had 
discarded at the last moment, came to the conclusion 
that she illustrated to perfection the method of acting 
of her native land, and consequently lauded it to the 
skies as the most admirable imaginable. As a matter of 
fact, Ristori was unique of her kind, and the dramatic 
stage as distinct from the lyric in Italy was at the time 
she sprang to fame singularly destitute of good players 
and deficient in all that constitutes both fine acting 
and good declamation. Two or three giants—old 
Modena, who was passing away, and his pupil, 
Tomaso Salvini, Ernest Rossi, La Pezzana and 
La Sodoschi—were, it is true, prominent, but the 
dreadful old school was still popular, and ranting and 
the tearing of passions to tatters was more often 
than not mistaken by enthusiastic audiences as an 
exhibition of genuine feeling. Fifty years ago the 
Italian stage was still in its infancy, having been for 
centuries overshadowed by the preponderating position 
accorded to the operatic. To verify this assertion one 
has but to follow the history of Italian dramatic litera- 
ture to perceive that after the sixteenth century, in which 
the classical plays of Ruccelai, Martelli, Machiavelli, 
Anguilara, Speroni and Giraldo had held the stage till 
people were tired of them, Italians of the “classes”’ 
abandoned what we should call the play-houses for the 
opera-house, leaving the improvised comedies of Tras- 
tulli, with their famous quartette, from which we derive 
our Harlequin, Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon to the 
“masses.” In the last century, however, Goldoni 
founded at Venice a new school of comedy, the subjects 
of which were selected from the more trivial incidents 
in contemporary life. Invariably amusing and often 
very brilliant, his comedies demanded of their inter- 
preters a close adherence to the manners and customs 
of the time. The result was a series of comedians who 
were, in their way, as realistic and natural as the staunchest 
admirers of the most advanced methods applauded at 
the Théatre Antoine could desire, but with the change of 
manners, autre lemps autre maurs, Goldoni has become 
obsolete, and there is scarcely a living Italian actor who 
could play any one of his leading characters. At almost 
the same time Alfieri introduced upon the Italian stage 
his stately imitations of the classical tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine, in which actors of the old tragic 
school found ample scope for every manifestation of 
that pretentious and bombastic elocution which our 
immediate forbears so greatly admired in Barry Sullivan 
and other old-fashioned actors of the penny-plain and 
twopenny-coloured sort. Just at the psychological 
moment when Modena, who after a splendid career had 
retired and was teaching the younger generation the 
merits of repose and reticence in the tragic art, two 
actresses appeared almost simultaneously upon the 
Italian stage, Signora Cazzola, the first wife of Salvini, 
and Signora Adelaide Ristori, whose influence upon 
dramatic art in Italy was tantamount to revolution. By 
the introduction of her version of La Dame aux Camélias 
to Italian audiences, La Cazzola brought a new element 
into the drama of her country—the tragedy of modern 
life, and translations of plays by the younger Dumas, and 
by Sardou, Angier, and other French writers, who 
had selected for their themes dramatic incidents in 
everyday existence, soon became so popular that 
before long a new school of dramatic literature and 
acting was created, and presently Cavalotti, Scossa, 
Ferrari, Gicosa, Vega and others leaped into prominence. 
Unfortunately they were all of them too much under the 
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influence of the French, even of Ibsen, to be true to 
Italian life. In form and expression they remained 
foreigners, and do not, as did Goldoni of yore, in any 
way paint the contemporary society of Italy. The most 
thoroughly Italian modern dramatist Italy possesses is, I 
hold Vega, whose Cavalleria Ruslicana is absolutely 
Italian in thought and expression. So, too, for the 
matter of that, are some of D’Annunzio’s recent plays, 
La Foconda and La Citta Morta. For my part, I donot 
care to see Italian actors in society plays. The exceed- 
ing limit of their social experience prevents their ever 
being able to catch the tone and manners of the aristo- 
cratic circles from which they are still so rigorously 
excluded, and they neither act, look, nor dress their 
parts, and are always better suited in costume pieces in 
which they find scope for the display of those unbridled 
passions which they can express with such terrible force 
and power. 

Ristori, who was supremely beautiful as well as 
gifted, retained only two or three of Alfieri’s works in 
her repertoire, Mira, Rosamunda, and Merope, and the 
splendid Francesca da Rimini of Silvio Pellico. Otherwise, 
in order to suit the change in taste of her audience, she 
selected plays better calculated to amuse and interest, 
and above all to display the exceeding variety of her 
histrionic talent :—Legouve’s Medea, Giaccometti’s 
Elizabetta and Maria Antoineite and Hugo’s Lucrezia 
Borgia. To these she added in the course of time 
Lady Macbeth, performed by her some fifteen years 
ago during her last visit to London, in English. In the 
earliest stages of her career this transcendent actress 
devoted herself to old-fashioned comedy, and _ her 
Mirandolina in Goldoni’s Locandiera was as admirable 
in its way as the same part when played by Signora 
Duse. It was during a visit to Paris, where she saw 
Rachel and formed the acquaintance of Jules Janen, 
that Adelaide Ristori began to modify her acting, and 
thus render a romantic and classical tragedy tolerable 
to modern audiences. How splendidly she succeeded 
is known to fame. Those only who have had the 
advantage of remembering her matchless performance 
of Medea, her terrifying death-scene in Elizabella, her 
whirlwind of passion in the great scene between Mary 
Stuart and Elizabeth in Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, and her 
realisiic reincarnation of Marie Antoinette, can form any 
idea of the amazing mastery she had acquired over the 
reproduction of every shade of human passion and 
emotion. Her form and face compelled her to remain 
in the domain of romantic and classical drama, and she 
was essentially a “ costume and character” actress, but 
within her limits she exercised a far greater influence on 
the art of acting both in her own country and abroad 
than any other actress of the century. By her illustrious 
marriage into the historical house of Capranica and her 
unblemished reputation as a woman, Adelaide Ristori, 
Marchesa Capranica del Grillo, unquestionably deter- 
mines to raise the social position of her profession in 
Italy, where it had hitherto not been considered at all. 
What Ristori did for the romantic school, La Cazzola in 
her short career achieved for the modern. Very 
beautiful and emotional to a degree, and gifted with 
absolute genius, this delightful actress first brought 
Nature into Italian tragedy. She cast aside all the 
formal traditions of the older generation, and acted 
very much as does her legitimate successor Eleanora 
Duse—from her head and heart. Consumption marked 
her for its victim very soon after her marriage 
with Tomaso Salvini, and one night after she had 
melted her audience to tears by her realistic pathos in 
the last act of La Dame aux Camélias,a terrible change 
was observed passing over her mobile features, the dread 
and significant nature of which her young and ardent 
husband understood only too well. - She died, I believe, 
before the fallof the curtain. Virginia Marini succeeded 
her in the same school, but presently developed into a 
classical actress, and made a great reputation in Scossa’s 
Messalina. Just as Marini began to decline, another 
great actress rose on the horizon : Eleanora Duse, more 


original, perhaps, than either of her predecessors, La 
Duse soon acquired a position second only to that 
relinquished on account of advancing years by Ristori. 

Cuntene Modena, who was the father of the modern 
school of acting in Italy, used to say to his pupils, of 
which I had the honour of being one, that unless they 
watched nature very closely they could never become 
great actors. I remember one day he imitated for our 
advantage the voices and manners of two common 
porters quarrelling to the verge of murder. Then he 
applied the terrible, natural intonations of passionate 
anger to a famous piece of classical poetry, the curse of 
the priests in Alfieri’s Sau/. It was amazing to observe 
how under the majesty of the poetry the great actor 
contrived to retain the rumbling ferocity of tone he had 
stolen from nature herself. There is a little known 
anecdote related of this splendid actor, who, by the way, 
was a very big man with a broken nose and a voice like 
a church organ, that when many, many years ago he read 
Saul in the presence of her Majesty he so territied the 
young Queen by the ferocity of his intonations that she 
rose from her seat and uttered a loud cry of horror. 
She had been absolutely carried away by her emotion, 
which had been all the better worked upon since she 
happened to be an excellent Italian scholar, and was 
able to thoroughly follow the reader. Modena’s 
greatest pupil was Salvini, the mere mention of whose 
name will conjure up in the minds of many that extra- 
ordinary performance of Othello which is among those 
things once seen never forgotten. Rossi never reached 
the height of Salvini, although his Lear possessed many 
fine points, and the Italians ranked his very robust 
Hamlet as the equal of his rival’s Othello. 

In Novelli we have an actor who seems to me to 
have retained most of the best qualities of his prede- 
cessors, and to have added to them much that is 
absolutely original. His Shylock will, I think, surprise 
Londoners rather by its quiet subtlety than by its vigour. 

Italy is, unfortunately, so to speak, the land of 
“ stars,” and there are, I am assured, over three hundred 
troupes of actors parading up and down the country, 
exclusive of lyrical companies of all sorts. The best of 
these, those which appeal to the educated classes, are 
those which are conducted on what the Americans call 
the “star system,” and are of course not very numerous. 
The others are mediocre in the extreme, but never 
absolutely bad. On the other hand the lower and more 
popular troupes are often the most interesting of these 
itinerant companies, for they usually include the immortal 
pantomimic quartette. Never miss, when in Italy, seeing 
Gianduja, Stenterello, Brighello, Arlecchino and Panta- 
lone when you have the chance. Vale la pena, believe 
me ; it is worth the trouble. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 


WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY. 


HERE has, of course, been but one day this week 

in Parliament upon which public attention has been 
fixed. The space accorded to Lascars on our steamship 
lines is important to the Lascars, but the Lascars have no 
vote. The Housing Bill concerns voters indeed, but 
that so little (and the Government meant it to interest 
them little) that Mr. Steadman’s remark seemed to con- 
tain the whole spirit of the debate, “It would do no 
more to solve the problem than would a glass of water 
to float a battleship,” and it was significant of the 
listlessness of the House that they should have laughed 
so heartily at the obvious pun that Mr. Steadman’s 
phrase (he said Ram, not Battleship) suggested. It was 
a very thin House and a very weary one, practically 
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every one on one side (and that hardly the Government’s) 
and nobody caring except the little earnest group ot 
London Radicals. An intelligent foreigner would have 
said that we were not as a nation (or should one say asa 
House of Commons?) very keen on the human con- 
ditions of our own citizens, and would have ascribed it 
perhaps to our passionate concern for the natives whom 
we rule—but then the intelligent foreigner would have 
had his head stuffed with false reports of our being 
Imperialists to the exclusion of tamer emotions. 

No ; there was nothing for the general public this 
week except the Commonwealth Bill, and if so much 
interest was excited by the prospect of Monday’s debate, 
it was not so much because the nation believes the crisis 
in itself to be very grave (though the Press uses it as a 
fine party question), it was rather because the whole 
matter was symptomatic. The Plain Man (I apologise to 
my colleague O. P.) is a little nervous. He has had an 
empire since he can remember and it has jogged along 
well enough ; he has been delighted to see his fellow- 
citizens of the Press take it so seriously in the last few 
years ; but I repeat he is getting a little nervous. He 
is beginning to notice that the empire is talked of with 
enthusiasm where he was accustomed to hear poor old 
commonplace England rather run down. The corner 
of the club that was so carefully avoided, where this 
country was not a little sneered at in a foreign accent, 
has suddenly become ablaze with patriotism ; he notices 
something of the same kind in the City. A Person, who 
shall be nameless, comes into his office with, “ Wot! 
aren’t we hanging out der flag to-day ?” when good news 
comes from the front, and altogether (I say it for the 
third time) the Plain Man is getting a little nervous. 
When he hears, then, that Mr. Chamberlain is in a mess 
with one of the colonies, or several, he is inclined to 
bustle in and lose his temper. One thinks of what he 
would say if the Minister were managing a department 
in his business: “ For heaven’s sake, Joseph, leave 
that alone! It all went well enough till you came in with 
your meddling. Now, I don’t want any unpleasantness, 
but I am the master here, and you really must show me 
the correspondence every morning.” That is, I think, 
more or less what the Plain Man is feeling. Hence his 
attention to the debate on the Australian Bill. 

The Plain Man was in the gallery. There was no 
mistaking him, and, what is more, he told me his name. 
He shuffled about during the whole of a speech lasting 
for one hour and fifty-five minutes by the clock (which 
neither of us could see), and his distrust of his servant 
visibly increased as he sat. Not that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was a bad speech, contrariwise it was an excel- 
lent speech, and I am sure that the few correct foreigners 
who heard him will thank him heartily when they next 
meet him (and he often sees the Correct Foreigner, being 
fond of functions), but then the Correct Foreigner 
regards it as an entertainment, whereas the Plain Man 
was concerned in it as a reality; he was in the arena, 
and that made all the difference. You see, the Plain 
Man can’t talk well himself, and, above all, he can’t use 
sarcasm, therefore he admires such gifts on the platform 
and in play writers. When it comes to practical matters 
he distrusts them a little, and on Monday afternoon he 
was most uneasy. There were two passages in the 
speech that especially provoked the nerves of the 
Plain Man; one was that in which Mr. Chamberlain 
praised the colonies to their face with his courtly 
foreign grace; the other was when he offered the 
Large Spoonful of Jam to be taken immediately after 
the Grey Powder. “ The colony of New South Wales ”— 
impressive pause—“the great colony of New South 
Wales,” there was the quality of the Praise. And what 
was the Gilding of the Pill?—but wait, first let me 
describe the tone in which the Pill was offered. You 
may have been lucky enough in the course of your life 
to have been made an offer of money by a commission 
agent. Your services are wanted (say) to push a soap. 
Your interviewer has thought the matter over, and comes 
in determined on “not a penny more.” He takes a 


chair and coughs slightly. He fixes you with his honest 
but cold eye and he tells you in a few simple but well 
chosen words how far he is prepared to go. That was 
Mr. Chamberlain all over. He did not take a chair 
because (a) there is only one chair in reach and that is 
occupied by the Speaker, (6) because the rules of the 
House would not allow him to sit down. But he was all 
the more effective standing up and he stated the terms 
of the bargain. £6,000 a year is a very fine sum and a 
peerage is, perhaps (when it is given for merit to one of 
nature’s aristocracy) the most satisfactory hall-mark in 
the world, but what on earth can Mr. Chamberlain know 
of Democracy and self-government if he thinks that a 
salary and a peerage to an odd lawyer will bribe a 
nation ? 


CLIMAX, 





THE SCOTTISH NONCONFORMISTS AND 
PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


OUBTLESS among the Scottish opponents of 
Irish Home Rule are some ardent supporters of 
the Union of the United Presbyterians and of the Free 
Churchmen, now approaching consummation. As a 
rule, however, the political Unionist in Scotland is an 
enemy of the Church Union reterred to. He sees in it 
a political device for the strengthening of the Liberalism 
which, as Cobden and Gladstone both testified, finds its 
soul in Dissent. There are Dissenters in Scotland who 
are not Presbyterians. We do not refer to the Scottish 
Episcopalians, or even to the English Episcopalians in 
Scotland, both of which bodies occupy a position of 
dissent from the Church established by law north of the 
Tweed. We have now in our minds the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists, and several other smaller bodies 
which maintain a dissent from the Established Church 
quite as decided as they do from the Episcopacy, and 
which politically have always been in close sympathy 
with the Non-Established Presbyterians. The Congrega- 
tionalists and the Baptists are in no way affected deno- 
minationally by the present union scheme, although it 
may be confidently said they regard it with as much 
favour and hope as the anti-Liberal elements in Scotland 
contemplate it with apprehension and hostility. They 
are Liberals and they are also Evangelicals, and they 
both believe that Liberalism and Evangelicalism will 
gain by the amalgamation of the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churches. 

This uniting movement will, however, be grievously 
misunderstood if it is regarded as primarily or mainly a 
political contrivance. The real truth is that the two 
Churches are coming together because there is no valid 
reason why they should keep apart. Inthe causes which 
led to their separation from the State Church, in their 
testimony and creed, in their spirit and in their 
aims they are substantially similar. In these circum- 
stances continued separation means a sinful and 
foolish waste of resources. United they will be 
able to make a more liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of their clergy, and that counts for a good 
deal in these days of rapidly advancing intelligence. 
Obviously, too, their influence on the life and thought of 
their country will be appreciably strengthened, and as 
lovers of their fatherland and believers in virtue as the 
foundation of national greatness they are surely justified 
in seeking such an advantage. Moreover they are 
actively missionary Churches, and the power which may 
be expected to come from union will, it is believed, 
sensibly increase their efficiency in fulfilling the march- 
ing orders of the Divine Captain of the Christian Church 
in all its branches, “ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” These are the obvious explanations of the 
union scheme which every candid-minded observer may 
read while he runs, Yet there are critics in Scotland 
who affect to see in the project nothing but the outcome 
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and expression of malice and ill will to the State Church, 
and who seek to prejudice it in the minds of liberal- 
minded Englishmen as an attempt to establish an eccle- 
siastical tyranny in Scotland while they actively ally 
themselves with the narrower and less progressive 
section of the Free Church in the remote Highlands in 
opposing the work. Happily the objecting minority is 
extremely small, for the reasons for union are as strong 
as they are plain, and the negotiation has been through- 
out conducted with great prudence, and the procedure 
has been strictly constitutional. Little alarm is therefore 
caused by the counsel which is being given to the 
handful of objectors in the Free Church to carry their 
case to the law courts and seek to have themselves 
declared to be the true Free Church of Scotland, in 
virtue of their adherence to the Claim of Right on which 
it was founded in 1843. In the eighth decade of the 
century the union of the two Churches was stopped 
after their supreme courts had declared no bar in prin- 
ciple existed, because it is said this same threat of an 
appeal to the law courts on the question of the owner- 
ship of the property was made. Just as twenty years 
ago there were Englishmen as well as Boers who attri- 
buted Mr. Gladstone’s retrocession policy after Majuba 
Hill to fear and not to magnanimity, so a few years 
earlier the people who most dreaded the union of the 
Free Presbyterian Churches in Scotland were—as they 
still are—ready to assume that the negotiation was 
broken off because the Free Church leaders realised 
that the property was in danger. It is necessary to 
remember that the earlier scheme was not by any 
means abortive. It brought about the amalgamation of 
the Reformed Presbyterian with the Free Church ; it 
effected the formation of the United and Free Church 
congregations south of the Tweed into one Presbyterian 
Church of England; it established a British Presby- 
terian Federation, under which the ministers of all the 
non-established Presbyterian Communions were mutually 
eligible to vacant pulpits according to the desire and 
vote of the members; and it solemnly set forth the 
absence of any bar in principle to the larger union. 
The real reason why the scheme was not carried to 
completion was the discovery that a minority repre- 
senting possibly a fourth or a fifth was determined to 
stand out and thus cause a disruption in the Church of 
the Disruption. Thereupon the leaders asked the 
majority to show forbearance and patience. After a 
quarter of a century their reward has come. It has 
now been found that the union can be carried out with 
a dissent almost microscopically small. Even among 
the objectors only a fraction seem to be giving any ear 
to the proposal to appeal to the civil courts to override 
the decisions of the ecclesiastical or spiritual court. 
Obviously such an appeal would be a flagrant breach of 
the principle of spiritual independence, of which all 
true Free Churchmen are the sworn defenders. What 
is certain is that whether any attempt be made to oust 
the majority from their right to the temporalities, the 
majority will not seek to dispossess any congregation 
of its buildings that refuses to enter and at once become 
part of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

The fact is that the opponents of the Union are 
almost wholly limited to the outside critics, and the 
governing principle of their hostility is political partisan- 
ship. They are extremely ready to attribute political 
motive to the promoters of the union, but the boot is on 
the other leg. Undoubtedly political consequences will 
ensue. The non-Established Presbyterians of Scotland 
cannot form themselves into a great denomination repre- 
senting the best traditions of the national religious life 
and testimony—with theological colleges better equipped 
than the Divinity adjuncts of the Universities which 
are used by the Established Church students, doing a 
national service at least as great as that which the State 
Church is able to overtake and carrying on a foreign 
mission enterprise on a much grander scale—without 
causing serious question to be raised as to the justice, 
the righteousness, and the need for the continuance of 


the present Establishment. That, however, is inci- 
dental and extraneous so far as the present ecclesias- 
tical union movement is concerned. In due time 
disestablishment will be demanded irresistibly—in the 
name of religious equality by the politician, but with a 
view to a still larger and more national Presbyterian 
Union by the United Free Church. It is because the 
present movement incidentally prepares the way for 
these changes that it is so bitterly opposed and mis- 
represented by partisan Tories and by short-sighted 
Churchmen in alliance with men who have no sympathy 
with the religious life of Scotland. 





AN OLD TRAMP. 


EBRUARY 3.—The oak cordwood, split into halves 
and quarters, burns smoulderingly on the hearth, 
Outside, a wind of iron rages round the old farmhouse, 
tearing across the home fields and whistling through 
the thin beech hedges: out on the upland the snow 
sifts, hissing, from tuft to tuft of the wiry grass. Itis a 
night of wind rising, of the old forests shuddering, with 
arms lashing madly the greyness, a night of wind growl- 
ing over the bare bones of earth. It is a night when 
earth’s cruelty shows whence man got his hardness. 

His hardness! To-day, as I came up the farm lane, 
with the jays shrieking through the bordering birch 
wood, and the fields beyond lying gloomily quiet beneath 
the heavy grey sky, I saw the old tramp, “ Mousey 
Batsford,” a half-crazy ‘character known to all the 
villages for miles round, standing motionless at the gate 
of the turning. His tall gaunt figure was outlined, in its 
odd tatters of clothing, against the ragged thorn hedge ; 
he swung ludicrously long arms from side to side in the 
freezing air, his high shoulders showed sharp as ridge 
poles against the bare furrows of the fields in front of 
him. As a decaying farmhouse stands gaunt with thatch 
stripped from the rotten rafters, so stood this aged, 
halt-witted creature, bundle on back, motionless save 
for the uncanny swinging of his arms. Instinctively I 
slackened my step as I passed him to catch what he 
was muttering, and saw that his face was distorted with 
a wooden grin of delight. His rheumy eyes did not 
seem to see me, but were fixed in a vacant stare on the 
thorn hedge shivering emptily at each blast of wind. 
As I passed close, almost touching him, I caught his 
strange sing-song voice: “Snow’ll catch ’ee, little 
creatures.” ‘ Snow’ll catch ’ee, little creatures.” Two 
birds were flitting swiftly from bush to bush along the 
roadside, chirping shrilly, as birds sometimes chirp 
before snow. I looked at him, but he did not stir or 
stop the rhythmical swing of his arms. I passed on. 
Soon snow began to fall. 

April 18th.—I saw the old tramp again down the 
farm lane to-day. He was sitting, a huddled-up bundle 
of rags, with his back to a tree, on the edge of the birch 
copse. With head bent, the old scarecrow was working 
busily at some osier work, his enormous knotted hands 
trembling mysteriously over little sticks and slips of willow. 
Through a gap in the hedge across the way came the 
jingie of harness and the voices of the new farmer and 
his men busy at the potato-planting. A hard lot this 
northern farmer, and though he has been here already 
only two years, he goes in the village, behind his back, 
by the name of “Grab-all Thompson.” A man with a 
flinty eye in a shrewd, plain face, a man who lops the 
hedge-row oaks for the sake of the cordwood till they 
look like a row of amputated veterans. The farmer 
stood close to us, on the near side of the field, talking 
his broad Doric, with one arm on the shafts of the cart 
tilted high with potato bags for the planting. The 
whole family was assisting, even the old grandfather, 
with bonnet set firm on his white locks, in leathern 
apron and gaiters, a weird, patriarchal figure, was going 
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to and fro sowing salt over the fresh furrows. From 
the offside of the hedge, where the planters, men, 
women and boys (high-cheekboned hirelings imported 
from the northern shire, along with the family’s oatmeal 
and cheese), sat munching their noonday meal, came the 
smell of weed fires, and the wail of an infant, and the 
“clash” of strange tongues. Over the heads of these 
people the ringing, windy heavens thrilled with the larks’ 
songs, and everywhere the ssh-ssh of the spring wind 
fluttered the feathers of the finches crossing the field 
tracks in their uneven, darting flight. In the wind rushing 
down from the hills, crisping the leaves in the twittering 
beech hedges, shrilled the keen spring song—to the 
human ear there was the promise of the great years to 
come, sweeping on across men’s forgotten, wind-blown 
graves. And all day long the great sun hanging in the 
southern heavens steeped the changeable earth in light 
and heat. Straight from the cloudless azure sped his 
fhierceness, his vigour, bathing the clean-stemmed thorns 
of the ploughed field’s coppice; glistening back with 
swift light ; crumbling the clods in the ridges ; parching 
the buff leathery leaves of the oak saplings ; pouring 
his warmth on the tender spears of the new springing 
grass—the sun, only challenged by the eyes of the 
dandelions opening their pure yellow disks alongside 
the hedge. Sun and wind, wind and sun filled the 
universe ; it was the parching and purification of the 
gross earth. 

A noise close to me made me look round. The old 
tramp was tip-toeing towards me on his stilts of legs. 
At the end of his long, ragged arm dangled the most 
absurd, nattiest, suburban object, a little wooden flower- 
pot stand, only requiring to be varnished and filled with 
two pots of geraniums to grace the window-table of any 
back-street suburban house. It was most ingeniously 
put together with green holly and peeled osiers— 
evidently the old tramp found a certain demand for 
such objects at cottage doors. On the old man’s face 
was a ludicrous expression of infantile pride, self- 
deprecation and fear. It was as though he was asking 
me shamefacedly to buy it of him, yet secretly did not 
like to part with so chic an object. 

“Go, and take it over there,” I said, pointing to the 
group of farm people behind the hedge. 

His face immediately wore a frown of suspicion, 
with real hatred and cunning peering at me from his 
eyes. He came nearer, and, with his bushy eyebrows 
twitching up and down like a madman’s, he said 
suddenly in a harsh, penetrating voice that made me 
jump, “ They are the seed of adders! Their bellies are 
filled with the stones of the field, yel do they possess the 
earth!” 

“Go over there !” I repeated, amused at such semi- 
Scriptural phrases lurking in the old man’s crazy brain, 
and I brought out a shilling from my pocket to show 
that his mission would be rewarded. 

Very slowly and reluctantly and with head hanging 
down the old fellow scrambled down into the lane, 
climbed the gap awkwardly, and approached the group 
in the corner by the smoky weed fire. He had scarcely 
gone two yards when there was a howl of dogs, and two 
sheep dogs raced forward with long loups, as though 
they would pull down the quaint, tattered figure ; but at 
a few paces from him they wheeled round him barking 
furiously. The old man came up to the group, and held 
forward the flower-stand suddenly with the magnificent 
gesture of a ragged patriarch offering terms to a band 
of strangers. There was no fear about him now. 
Evidently in his crazy soul he looked upon the fields 
and all they held as rightfully his, and knew the northern 
family as interlopers, wrongfully in possession. The 
new farmer stared open-mouthed at him, made a few 
heavy steps forward, and took the dangling object of 
vertu slowly into his own hands, looked at it with dis- 
favour, and screwing up his plain face shook his head 
twice decisively. In turn the women indifferently took 
hold of it, passing it from hand to hand contemptuously 
while talking together ; in turn the grandfather stopped 


his salt-sowing, and stood hard by, a severe up-drawn 
figure, every line of his weather-beaten face showing 
his severely repressed disdain. The luckless flowerpot- 
stand went the round of the circle, boys and grinning 
ploughman (a native) and all, and finally it was 
deposited in solemn silence in the old man’s hands. 
Silently and slowly he came back across the furrows to 
me, the group, open-mouthed, watching his exit through 
the gap, as though he was an apparition from a strange 
world. 

As I put the shilling in recompense in the old 
fellow’s immense, hairy and knotted hand, which closed 
over it with the trembling grasp of age, I said solemnly 
in turn, “ Why doth the seed of the unrighteous man 
encumber the earth ?”’ 

The old scarecrow’s eyes flashed. A mysterious 
and fantastic grin of secret understanding distorted his 
whole face. Bending his mouth down to a level with 
my ear he whispered in a voice that seemed to be 
burdened with the secret of the Universe, “ The Lord 
suffereth the hosts of the ungodly to increase and multiply, 
so that their bodies may dung the earth !” 

+ * * > be * . 


“So old Mousey Battord's dead,” said the plough- 
man, meeting me two months afterwards in the lane. 
“He wur no good to nobody he wur. Always hanging 
about the place. They ought to have shut the old chap 
up long ago. No better nor a lunatic he wur.” “ They 
do say,” he added retlectively, “ as both he and his father 
wur born on this here farm.” 


EDWARD GARNETT. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE CRISE UNIVERSITAIRE IN FRANCE. 


~DUCATIONAL reforms are 4 l’ordre du jour in 
k France. Some politicians, especially of the kind 
who make it their particular business to save the 
Republic from her enemies, have lately grown anxious 
at the popularity enjoyed by the Catholic grammar- 
schools. In their opinion these schools, which they 
represent as having increased in alarming proportions, 
are putting in jeopardy not only the French University, 
but the French Constitution itself; and accordingly 
they suggest that steps should be taken immediately to 
restrict in some measure the liberty of teaching. This 
view of things and, above all, the contemplated reforms 
could not but raise ardent polemics, and for several 
months the unsatisfactory condition of public schools, 
the crise universilaire as it is termed, has been the great 
topic both in the Press and among the public. 

Whether those who once more conjure up the 
clerical bugbear have wilfully misreported the facts, or 
whether they have been actually deceived by appear- 
ances, there is nv doubt that their picture of the situa 
tion is much blacker than the reality. M. Ribot, summing 
up the report of the commission de I’enseignement, 
stated in January last “ that the increase of the population 
in the Catholic establishments is far from corresponding 
to appearances ;” and more recently still, on March 
15th, the Minister for Public Instruction, M. Leygues 
himself, declared before the Senate that “in reality the 
number of pupils in our /ycées and colleges has not 
sensibly diminished, as some people were fain to repeat 
on so many occasions.” These are official statements 
which certainly ought to outweigh the perhaps not 
disinterested alarms of  self-improvised reformers. 
That the population of the /ycées and colleges has 
remained stationary during the last eleven years is an 
undeniable fact ; but this ought not to surprise, still less 
to excite apprehensions ; the standstill in the increase of 
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the national population suffices to account for it. It is 
alleged that during the same stretch of time the Catholic 
schools have gained 17,000 boys; but out of that 
number 10,000 have lately been transferred en bloc from 
the statistics of the enseignement primaire into those 
of the enseignement secondaire, owing to a mere altera- 
tion in the name of the schools they attend : thus these 
10,000 are really no new recruits. As to the remaining 
7,000, they are for the greater part to be found in 
Catholic colleges recently established in districts where 
no State college exists. Thus these gains are more 
apparent than real, and certainly not made at the 
expense of the University. Besides, the latter is still 
ahead of its rivals with a majority of nearly 20,000 
pupils, and to talk of its being crushed by a dangerous 
competition is singularly exaggerated. 

It does not follow however that the crise universitaire 
ought not to be regarded as a serious matter. But the 
real cause for anxiety does not lie so much in the com- 
petition between the University and the enseignement 
libre, as in the 'general state of things which renders 
such a competition inevitable ; in the all-absorbing reli- 
gious dissensions which have caused the struggle of 
political and economical priuciples to degenerate into a 
fight for the confirmation or the annihilation of the 
Catholic influence. Insomuch as it sets off the bitter- 
ness of rancour and the waste of energy entailed by a 
disguised civil war, the crise does indeed deserve to 
attract public attention. Yet it does not seem that the 
reformers are at all aware of its gravity in that sense: 
all they wish is to attain a large numerical superiority in 
favour of the University, and the measures they advo- 
cate tend simply to force into the national schools as 
great a number of boys as possible. Thus some would 
compel all civil servants and officers to have their sons 
educated in /ycées; others (with M. Rabier) propose 
that no man should be allowed to hold public 
functions unless he has spent at least the last three years 
of his school life in a Government establishment. M. 
Levrand even goes farther, and would deny the right of 
teaching to all members of religious congregations. 

These motions which, according to all due rite, are 
brought forward as essentially republican, are the flat 
negation of the two foremost republican principles 
individual liberty and equality of rights. This alone 
should condemn them ; but it is the least objection that 
they suggest. Considering the nature of the crisis, it is 
hardly credible that men in their senses and with a cool 
head could think of coercive measures as a remedy. 
Such laws, if they were adopted, could only exasperate 
the ill feeling which exists already, and perhaps produce 
a reaction in favour of the Catholics. Besides, if the 
Catholic party is so firmly determined to have a hand 
in the education of the country, and at the same time so 
powerfully organised as to ie founded, at its own 
expense, a whole University, can it be admitted that it 
would look on impassively at the compulsory migration 
of those of its pupils who, either from the station of 
their parents or their own ambition, are designed to 
belong to the ruling class of society? Unless another 
arbitrary—and impossible—decree were made pre- 
venting Catholic masters from becoming teachers in 
public schools, it may be predicted that in a very few 
years the University itself would be partly subjected to 
aclerical influence, which would be worse than even the 
present crisis. 

Something might be attempted more ettectually—if 
it is admitted that something musi be attempted—by 
making the /yccées and colleges more attractive than they 
are. Although much has been done already to temper 
the military discipline which Napoleon had introduced 
into them, there is still room for improvement before 
the boys find the comfort, both moral and material, 
which they require. The hard life in the public schools 
no doubt accounts for much of the discredit which 
attaches to them, especially as boarding schools ; 
whereas the milder atmosphere which accompanies the 
ecclesiastical régime partly explains its success, A reform 





of manners among the pupils would be welcomed, too, 
by many families. Education proper has perhaps been 
too much neglected in the lycées: the average lycéen, 
the polache, as he titles himself, is not as a rule gentle- 
manly but rather the reverse ; and the parents are not 
few who send their sons to Catholic colleges simply 
from fear of seeing them mix with a set of rough and 
vulgar companions, 

Trifling as such reforms may appear, I have no 
doubt, and M. Ribot thinks so, that they would give 
appreciable results. Yet, of course, they must only be 
regarded, at best, as palliative remedies—not as a cure 
for the crise universitaire. ‘This crise itself will last, more 
or less acute, as long as the religious crisis, the close of 
which, unhappily, given the determination of the 
Catholics to assert their rights loudly, and the claim of 
the anti-clericals to ignore the Catholic traditions ot 
France, cannot be anticipated in a near future. 


Cuas. R. LEPETIT. 





OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
XIV.—SumMaA PapAvEeRUM Capita (4). 


HE chronicles of Christchurch are not all in Canon 

type ; for the planting of Peckwater there remain 

papavera, not unconspicuous, not, certainly, perfusa 
somno. 

In the thirties Liddell strode the quadrangles, 
already magnificent in presence, less superbly Olympian 
than he afterwards became. I think Westminster saw 
the meridian of his personal beauty. Sweeping into 
the Abbey with his boys on a Sunday afternoon, he 
belittled and uglified all the surpliced dignitaries around 
him ; venerable to the last, he yet made one rejoice that 
the gods do not grow old. “ None knew,” wrote to me 
at his death one of his most distinguished colleagues— 

“ None knew how great Liddell was. I rather hope they 
will not have his Life written. Only those who worked with 
him could tell what a depth of tenderness and generosity there 
was inhim. He was strangled by the Don, and spent his great 
powers on the Dictionary. Do the greatest of men achieve 
more than one-tenth of their powers ?” 

The Life has been written, and we may be grateful for it. 
It has set him right with a half-appreciating world ; has 
taught those who needed to be informed that beneath 
the stern, reserved, austere outside lay a man humble, 
reverent, tender-hearted ; hisseverity straightforwardness, 
his hauteur shyness, his reticence born of the strong self- 
restraint which guarded all utterances by exactest truth, 
his Stoicism like that of the Roman Aurelius—like that of 
the Hebrew Preacher—“ death so dark, and all dies ; 
love it before it dies ; love it because it dies ; fear God, 
love one another, this is the whole of man.” The 
cathedral which he beautified, the University which he 
helped to reform, the College whose intellectual and 
moral strain he raised, will not beholda nobler man. Of 
Christchurch, too, his friend of many years, Max Miller, 
was an adopted son. I recall the black-haired, slight 
young foreigner in 1846, or thereabouts, known first as a 
pianist in Oxford drawing-rooms, whose inmates ceased 
their chatter at his brilliant touch. 1 remember the 
contest for the Sanskrit Professorship, wherein I voted, 
and as far as I could worked for him; an inferior 
candidate being preferred before him, first because 
Max was a German, and therefore a ‘“ Germaniser,” 
secondly because a friend of Bunsen must of necessity 
be heretical, thirdly because it was unpatriotic to 
confer an English chair on any but an Englishman, 
I attended his stimulating philological lectures, learn- 
ing from his lips the novel doctrine of the Aryan 
migrations and the rationale of Greek myths: the 
charm of his delivery heightened by a few Germanisms 
of pronunciation and terminology; moost for ‘“ must,” 
dixonary for “yocabulary.” He consulted me later 
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about two matters in which, strange to say, I was better 
informed than he, the art of budding roses and the 
conduct of marine aquaria. He watched me one day in 
my garden putting in some buds, and tried his hand ; 
but gave it up presently, saying: ‘“ While you are budding 
a dozen standards I can earn £5 by writing an article.” 
I was his guest sometimes in his pretty home opposite 
the Magdalen elms, where played Deichmann— 
“ Whose bowing seemed made 
For a hand with a jewel,” 

where Jenny Lind warbled, Charles Kingsley stammered 
in impassioned (/éte-a-iéle. I read with delight three 
years ago his Auld Lang Syne, pasting into it an 1860 
portrait of his then clear-cut face, as a corrective to the 
elderly crassitied outlines of the more recent counterfeit 
presentment, which, hardly suiting the title, decorates 
the frontispiece of his book. 

As I think of him in his earlier musical Oxford 
days, there comes before me a more wonderful pianist, 
who had taken his degree, but was still resident at 
Christchurch, when Max Miller first appeared. Few 
now remember Sir Frederick Ouseley’s playing at the 
amateur concerts in the early forties; the slim form 
and dark foreign face, the prolonged rubbing and twist- 
ing of the mobile hands before they were placed upon 
the instrument ; the large, prominent, opal eyes, in fine 
frenzy rolling over the audience as the piece went on, the 
executant brilliancy of the marvellous performance, with 
constructive development and contrapuntal skill which the 
highest English adepts professed themselves unable to 
emulate. Like Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, he was born 
a musical prodigy, but he lacked serious training; the 
early golden years were wasted by his relatives in petting, 
not instructing, him ; Greek and Latin, which he hated, 
were forced upon him ; a clerical career and ritualistic 
excitements distracted him. Even so, he was nothing 
short of a very great musician. He was probably— 
there is wealth of competent consensus in the verdict— 
the greatest extempore player who ever lived. Often, 
in days of yore, have I formed one amongst a group 
round his piano challenging him to improvise. He 
always asked for a subject. One of us would supply 
a theme, perhaps intentionally intricate. In a few 
moments he would begin, and the piece would grow 
under his hand with a wealth of resource, a command 
of technical device, a brilliancy of imagination and a 
skilful elaboration of complicated texture, 

“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony "— 

which raised it to the rank of a great classical master- 
piece. His knowledge of the history of music was 
unique ; his library, finely equipped in other depart- 
ments, contained not only endless autograph and 
unpublished scores, but several hundred works on music 
in many languages, all of which, an accomplished 
linguist, he had read and mastered. His musical 
degree and his acceptance of the professorship were 
looked upon by the Donsas ignominious condescensions in 
a Baronet, M.A., Gentleman Commoner of Christchurch ; 
though old Gaisford loyally attended the performance 
in the theatre of his Mus.Doc. exercise, the oratorio of 
Polycarp, in which his friend Madame Dolby sang the 
sweet contralto solos. As Professor he raised to a very 
high pitch the standard of graduate qualification, and 
delivered admirable lectures, of which only meagre 
reports remain. From his many compositions a couple 
of anthems and two or three hymns alone seem likely to 
survive ; his ultimate repute will, I fear, be altogether 
incommensurate with his vast powers. 

Apart from exceptional men like these, intellectually 
as historically, Christchurch held its own. The common 
room in the thirties contained seniors such as Foster 
Lloyd, F.R.S., and Political Economy Professor ; Robert 
Hussey, a monument of erudition, not yet so grimly 
serious as he became in later years; facob Ley, the 
greatly beloved, who prcwably, like Dorminie Sampson, 
“evinced even from his cradle an uncommon serious- 
ness of disposition.” Of the juniors were Bode, 





Hertford Scholar ; Gordon, Ireland Scholar and Double 
First; Linwood, Hertford, Ireland, Craven Scholar. 
Linwood was nephew to the once celebrated Miss 
Linwood, whose needlework imitation of great paintings 
drew crowds to her Exhibition Rooms in Leicester 
Square. He is known to the present generation as 
compiler of the Anthologia Oxoniensis. He was a rough, 
shabby fellow when I remember him, living in London, 
and coming up to examine in the Schools, where he 
used to scandalise his colleagues by proposing that for 
the adjudication of Classes they should “ throw into the 
fire all that other rubbish, and go by the Greek Prose.” 
It was said of him that somewhat late in life, reading 
St. Paul’s Epistles for the first time, and asked by 
Gaisford what he thought of them, he answered “ that 
they contained a good deal of curious matter, but the 
Greek was execrable.” The memory of Osborne 
Gordon is, I fear, already fading. The authors of the 
Life of Jowett think that “some few readers may have 
met with his Greek lines on Chantrey’s sleeping 
children.” I should hope every scholar can repeat 
them—non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora! Less known, 
and very scarce, are his Sapphics on the Installation 
of Lord Derby as Chancellor, a parody on Horace’s 
“Ouem Virum.” With solemn irony he glorifies 
his hero ; lauds him, in fiction such as Pheebus loves, 
a consistent Proteus, skilled to veil base thougbts in 
noble words; recalls in a felicitous stanza his savage 
assault on smiling Bishop Wilberforce in the House of 
Lords ; sneers at the tail of followers brought with him 
to be decorated—“ sorry wreck of a defeated crew, to 
be refitted in the harbour of quiet Isis.” Young men 
and maidens in the theatre cheer him and them ; with 
malign smile the country looks and listens. I know not 
what fly had stung him—what motive winged and 
pointed a shaft so keen; it must have pierced the 
Chancellor’s embroidered panoply, vulnerable to elegant 
academic taunts, though impervious to vernacular 
Parliamentary vituperation. 

One more skit let me be permitted to recall, 
emanating from the same college, partly from the 
same pen. In 1857 Dr. Acland went with Dean 
Liddell, then in delicate health, to Madeira. On his 
return voyage a large thunny was caught by the sailors, 
rescued when the ship was wrecked on the Dorset- 
shire coast, taken to Oxford by the Professor, articulated 
by Charles Robertson, and mounted in the Anatomy 
School. Brought thence to the new museum in 1860, it 
was placed in the area, with a somewhat inflated 
Latin inscription on Thunnus quem vides affixed to its 
handsome case. Soon appeared a sham Congregation 
notice, announcing a statute for the abrogation of the 
label and substituting another, Thunnus quem rides, a 
line-upon-line travesty of the first, as derisively satirical 
as its model was affectedly complacent. It was believed 
to have been rough-hewn by Lewis Carroll, handed 
round the Common Room, retouched by Gordon, 
Bode, and the rest ; a delightful change at the close, 
toxeAerivOn, skeletomised, to @2«eduwpebOn, Skidmore- 
ised, Skidmore having constructed the supporting iron 
foliage of the area, was ascribed to Prout, who is still in 
green old age an admired ornament of “ The House.” 
Would that we had more of Osborne Gordon! Marshall 
of Christchurch edited a volume of his sermons with an 
inadequate Memoir. Those who can still remember 
that queer mocking face with its half-closed inscrutable 
eyes, and who knew the humour, wisdom, benignity, 
which lay behind it, are fewer every day— 

“Slowly we disarray ; our leaves grow few, 
Few on the tree, and many on the sod.” 
He isa memory only, and will some day cease to be 
that. 

Sir Algernon West in his recent book calls his old 
tutor a vulgarian and a tuft-hunter. Probably Gordon 
snubbed him, forgetting Shallow’s advice to Davy ; and 
this is his revenge, 
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FROM THE PROVINCES, 
PUBLIC RIGHTS ON LAND. 


“THE independent spirit of a true Englishman holds 
to nothing more stedfastly than to such rights as 
he has of fresh air and free passage over his native soil. 
The object of the present article is to show what is still 
required, from a purely practical point of view, to ensure 
them to him. There is no space to mention the noble 
results of the arduous task undertaken by determined 
men who have interested themselves in the preservation 
of commons and rights of way during the last fifty years ; 
I am able to deal only with problems which still remain, 
and with their possible solution. 
The old vexed question of the inclosure of commons 
has been set at rest by the excellent Liberal Act of 1893, 
which secures that the public interest shall be the first 
consideration in every proposed inclosure, and imposes 
upon the Board of Agriculture the duty of watching such 
interest. It is probable that the useful common rights 
of pasture, turbary and so forth, which have a most 
useful effect in maintaining the power of existence for 
small freeholders, are thus effectively safeguarded. But 
it is well known that the real public value of the open 
commons of England lies, not in their advantages to 
adjoining farmers, but in their recreative facilities for all 
classes. Unfortunately it is settled law that the Lord of 
the Manor is owner of the soil of these commons, subject 
to the rights of the commoners to pasture their cattie or 
cut their turf or bracken. He is able, if so disposed, to 
warn off, by the terrors of his keepers, every one else 
who attemps to walk over his grass and heather. There 
are, over most commons, footpaths and bridlepaths, more 
or less defined, which admit the public to a moderate 
enjoyment of their beauties, but the public have legally 
the same right to these as they have to footpaths through 
enclosed fields, and no more. Of course, if they wander 
more widely they cannot be criminally prosecuted for 
that, or any other, simple trespass, but the unpleasantness 
of an interview with an aggressive keeper, to say nothing 
of the chances of a civil action for injunction, is sufficient 
to mar the felicity of such recreation. It is true that 
the whole policy of legislation as to the enclosure and 
regulation of commons assumes that the public have, in 
effect, some general rights of stroll, but until a case for 
enclosure or regulation arises, the Lord of the Manor has 
this unreasonable control, and he usually exercises it 
whenever it is worth his while to do so—that is, when 
the game on the common is plentiful enough to consti- 
tute a marketable shooting right. It is one of the ironies 
of history that this very motive is itself a clue to the 
meretricious basis of the law which confirms him in 
valuing grouse more than man’s enjoyment. Amongst 
the decadent laws of James I. are some wretched 
Game Acts (1 Jac. I, 27, and 7 Jac. I., 11), which 
unintentionally bear on their faces a confession of the 
powers of the inhabitants generally over waste lands. 
The preambles make much of the ill effects of “ mean 
tenants and freeholders” being allowed to take game 
on the open land of the realm; it was therefore 
enacted that the right of doing so should be confined 
to persons having a property qualification. Subsequent 
legislation narrowed down the right until it became the 
sole property of the Lords of Manors. Now, this 
characteristically Stuart piece of legislation admits the 
existence, until then, of the right of all classes to take 
game on the commons—and a very useful source of 
tood supply they are proved to have been to peasants 
who were no low poachers. But this extensive power 
must obviously have included the smaller right of unre- 
stricted passage, unless we are to believe that the 
winged and ground game of those days tamely allowed 
themselves to be picked up by any one sauntering along 
a“ public path”! The fact is that the present legal 
doctrine of the manorial power of exclusion from waste 


lands is quite strange to our common law, and is the 
effect of a gradual accretion of Judges’ decisions during 
the last 250 years, most of which contributed only 
indirectly and unconsciously to the unfortunate and 
inequitable result. 

In spite, then, of history and of modern policy, the 
Lords of the Manors own the moors and heaths of 
England, subject to the disability of being unable to 
enclose them, and subject to certain agricultural privi- 
leges of the adjoining farmers, who possess rights of 
common. Where then is the right of recreation legally 
recognised ? The answer will astonish some readers— 
Only where the inhabitants of a certain district can show 
an immemorial custom allowing them, to the exclusion 
of others, the privilege of cerlain kinds of recreation 
defined by the custom. No one can claim a free indefi- 
nite right of walking about and breathing pure air, and 
the general public as such cannot claim anything. This 
is the effect of another piece of misguided legal subtlety 
which declares that there cannot be a custom or a pre- 
scriptive right in favour of a general body of people. 
That means that whilst an individual may gain rights by 
twenty or more years’ use, the public cannot. The 
theory goes so far that a man, who pleaded that he had 
been warned off Newmarket Heath wrongly, because 
everybody had the immemorial right of _horse- 
racing there, was told, by high judicial authority, 
that if he had made his claim as an inhabitant 
of the little town of Newmarket, he might have 
succeeded, but the vague mass of Englishmen 
could have no rights on common land. The most 
absurd feature of the situation, however, is that in 
many an action to defend a public right, where 
witness after witness had proved that rural games were 
always played on certain land, the obstructing landlord 
has secured his selfish ends by simply getting an 
admission, in cross-examination, that the villagers were 
joined at their dancing or cricket by any one who 
liked to come from the next hamlet. We know what 
Bumble said the law was—but what are the practical 
English people who tolerate the continuance of such 
dangerous curiosities? The general public, though 
they have enjoyed exercise for generations over commons 
and wastes, are accordingly in the position of trespassers 
whose offence (!) has been graciously overlooked by the 
Lord, and the latter may withdraw his favour at any 
moment, 

This startling anomaly should be ended by a short 
Act to the effect that the Queen’s subjects generally, 
through iocal authorities, may plead prescription or 
custom to gain a title to recreation of any kind over 
open commons and wastes. Such an Act would pre- 
serve dozens of open spaces, aggregating to many 
thousands of acres, and, apart from any _ historical 
arguments, it would not really injure any landowner. 
If it has not so far been worth his while to take advan- 
tage of the laughably unfair laws in his favour, he 
cannot really complain if those laws are abrogated and 
he is held bound to permit, in the public interest, what 
he has hitherto permitted for no known reason at all, 
and which many of his predecessors thought they had 
no power to refuse. 

Let us pass now from rights on commons to rights 
of way. The former are of importance from the point 
of view of health and amenity. The latter are, in 
addition, frequently vital for economic reasons, as a 
field footpath may affect the accessibility of a whole 
district. Bridlepaths and footpaths through fields are, 
it must be parenthetically admitted, a great disadvantage 
to the occupier when near to populous places ; for ill- 
mannered townsmen and townswomen have no con- 
science as to leaving gates open for animals to stray 
through, smashing fences, treading down growing crops, 
or even allowing their terriers to chase sheep. It is 
only right to add that this is almost always allowed to 
affect the rent ; but I mention it for kind readers to 
communicate to distant acquaintances whom it may 
concern, 
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In dealing with’ rights of way we are again con- 
fronted by that legal nonsense about prescription not 
running in favour of the general public. Every road or 
path is presumed to have been “dedicated” to public 
use by an altruistic owner. But as express dedication 
can rarely be proved, because very few ever did such a 
thing if they knew it, another fiction has to be brought 
on the stage to support the first, so we have the supple- 
mentary doctrine that long permission to use implies 
an intention to dedicate. This amounts at first sight to 
almost the same thing as allowing a prescriptive title to 
the public, but it introduces the awkward question of 
intention, which frequently outwits fair public claims. 
But the most substantial disadvantage is that, except 
where legislation has provided otherwise, the public 
must accept the dedication as it is given, and 
have no power to improve it, the mere use of 
the surface being the limit of their interest. Statutes 
long ago placed the roads (in common _ parlance) 
in a more satisfactory position, and they may now be 
improved as much as the County or District Council 
wish. The Local Government Act of 1894 gave to 
Parish Councils avery useful power of repairing field foot- 
paths. But the community still suffers from the effects 
of the dedication fiction in this way—the requirements 
of the public as population increases cannot be met by 
mere repairs to the paths. For instance, as a footpath 
becomes more used, an old clumsy stile may need to be 
replaced by a handgate, but this cannot legally be done 
without the owner’s consent, because the digging for 
and fixing of the gateposts would be a trespass on his 
property. The parish council may repair the old stile, 
but that is all. Again, a bridle path frequently crosses 
a river by a ford, and is a great saving of time for people 
who can use it on horseback or in gigs. Dozens of 
cases might be cited where such a right reduces the 
distance from a railway station by several miles, and 
common sense would dictate that villagers who cannot 
afford to ride or drive might claim to be accommodated 
with a bridge. But whatever number of villages may 
be decaying for want of that simple improvement in 
communication, however willing a local authority may 
be to incur the expense, whatever safeguards may be 
ensured against damage to fields on either bank—the 
riparian owner may prevent any bettering of the 
time-worn means of passage, because the simplest 
supports of the smallest bridge would be a technical 
trespass on his land. His predecessors graciously 
“ dedicated ” the ford centuries ago, and the public must 
accept that act of benevolence, or go round to the 
nearest county bridge. The writer could name several 
villages, along one valleyalone, which remain ina severely 
reduced condition, though they would be as prosperous 
as any in the county but for applications of the doctrine 
under criticism. Good markets, employment, postal 
facilities, schools and any intercourse with the world are 
kept inaccessible in deference toa feudal fiction. Surely 
the veriest Tory alive would agree to the need of a short 
Act providing that any right of way might be improved 
at the discretion of the District or County Council pro- 
vided that reasonable compensation was made for any 
real depreciation so caused. But except where land- 
owners are public-spirited, and in a few cases where 
they do not know their powers, the old stiles impede 
the footpaths, the marshy soil which requires draining 
makes them nearly impassable, the streamlets are crossed 
on rough boulders where neat footbridges are needed, 
the rustic fords which served the purpose of the pack- 
saddle traveller are unbridged—and everybody who 
lives in the neighbourhood asks how it is that times are 
not so good as they used to be. 

Want of space forbids the mention of several 
minor matters, but I have endeavoured to indicate the 
two classes of anomaly which demand most obviously 
some rectification. The remedies are so simple that 
one wonders how they can have been so long over- 
looked, 

C. j. F. A. 


A SATIRE OF THE (LATER) “SIXTIES” 


S a volume of verse, forgotten or mislaid by a whole 
generation, ever worth the “pious fuss” of the 
jubilant discoverer ? Great poets have tried to reanimate 
the buried bones of their lesser compeers, but the success 
of Dante G. Rossetti in the matter of Ebenezer Jones 
has not been reassuring. Swinburne too made an heroic 
effort to get us to peruse and praise Howard, alias 
C. Wells. But the incoherencies of Jones’ The Naked 
Thinker, and the amorous hysterics of Phraxanor in 
Foseph and his Brethren are practically still under the 
sod. Still, who knows? Even an apparent “ burr may 
prove a treasure-trove.” The writer of this article has 
before him a slim octavo in the olive-green covers conse- 
crated by the use of Tennyson, and happily revived by 
Stephen Phillips. It is published by Hotten in 1868, in 
which year he bought a copy of it at Oxford. Horse and 
Foot, or Pilgrims to Parnassus, seldom or never appears 
in those letters from paradise, the second-hand book- 
sellers’ catalogues. The late Mr. Dykes Campbell, a 
bibliophile de premicre force, told me, when I lent it to 
him some ten years ago, that he had never seen a copy. 
Possibly Horse and Foot deserves notice, even in the 
crowded book-marts of 1900, because good satire is 
always rare. The book raised a small furore, among the 
comparatively few undergraduates who care for good 
verse, on its appearance thirty-two yearsago. A certain 
back-quad staircase in St. Nicolas College resounded 
with excerpts from its pungent pages :— 
“ There was a time ere Trollope learned to spell, 
When S. G. O. wrote seldom or wrote well, 
When Swinburne only lusted after tarts, 
When Beales was yet a Bachelor of Arts ; 
Ere Broad Church rose to make logicians stare, 
That medley of St. Paul and Saint Voltaire.” 
O noctes caenasque Detim! Ah, where are they now? 
Where, as Praed sings, are my friends ? 
“Some lie beneath the churchyard stone 
And some—before the Speaker, 
And some compose a rondo, 
And draw swords for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe.” 
Now, 1868 was a sort of annus poelicus, a comet year in 
the vintage of verse. That year saw the resuscitation 
by its creator, at the advice of Robert Browning, of the 
priceless Empedocles on Etna lately promoted to the 
honour of a Vale-press edition. The first two volumes 
of The Ring and the Book were in course of unrolment. 
That mammoth poem was not yet fouled by the gay 
butterfly C. S.C. in his clever Cock and the Bull. The 
Poems and Ballads of Algernon Swinburne had then 
reached the nadir of abuse, and the zenith of apprecia- 
tion, the latter thanks to William M. Rossetti, who had 
defended his friends so ably in his Notes on Poems and 
Reviews, 1866. “ The Masque of Queen Bersabe,” with 
its glorious gallefy of the great ladies of antiquity, came 
on us like “ strong sound of swoll’n water hurled through 
porches of the straining sea.” We knew our Queen 
Mother and Rosamund (not her later namesake, Di 
vertite pestem, quean of the Lombards and salacity), but 
Rosamund of Woodstock— 
“ T that am yet, ah, yet, 
And shall be till the worm hath share in me, 
Fairer than love or the clean truth of God ; 
I that have roses in my name, and make 
All flowers glad to set their colour by ; 
I that have held a land between twin lips 
And turned large England to a little kiss.” 
The name of the writer of Horse and Foot, Richard 
Crawley, may be (for all this writer knows to the con- 
trary) a nom de plume. His title-page gives the key-note 
to his book, “ I’ll not march with them through Coventry, 
that’s flat!” In an admirably short preface he disavows 
all acquaintance with the persons mentioned, or indeed 
with any one in the literary world. Pilgrims to Parnassus 
is the Dunciad with a difference. Pope is evidently the 
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model. The satire runs to 840 lines, and it is hardly 
exaggeration to say that there is not a feeble couplet in 
it. Crawley trounces a round dozen of the bards of his 
day, and his forecasts of the after career of most of 
them are singularly apt and prophetic. Let me take 
just one at present—Robert Browning. 

Surely if Mr. Birrell has said the last word on the 
intricate beauties of Sordello when he termed it “a 
palace without a staircase,’ Crawley here pillories its 
provoking obscurity with notable success :— 

“ Meanwhile—'tis most improbable and true— 
I know a man who read Sordello through. 
Since then whatever can this wight befall, 
Or bad or good, he thinks it comical ; 
His wife recovered from a three days’ trance, 
Like Dorcas ; both his bankers broke at once ; 
His mistress jilted him ; his son forsook 
Law for the Muse ; his daughter wrote a book : 
His country succoured at an awkward pass, 
Bade Marochetti libel him in brass. a 
He laughs in Parliament at Ayrton’s speeches, 
He laughs in church when Canon Wordsworth preaches ; 
Has e’en been known to call Burnand grotesque, 
Has half been thought to smile at a burlesque : 
He laughs at life while here he draws his breath, 
And only bides his time to laugh at Death.” 
Yet for all that Crawley is not blind to Robert 
Browning’s surpassing merits. What though Browning, 
a mercenary troop hires of words cast out of scientific 
quires, yet, says the satirist, “ the noblest greatest of the 
lost ones he ’’—and we, thirty years after, feel Crawley 
is right. We forget the rollicking and undignified 
jocosities of Fust and Pachiarotto, such as— 
“If wealth would become but interfluous, 
Fill voids up with just the superfluous ; 
If ignorance gave way to knowledge— 
Not pedantry picked up at college 
From doctors, professors, e¢ caetera— 
(They say ‘ kai ta loipa’ like better a 
Long creek string of kappas, taus, lambdas, 
Tacked on to the tail of each damned ass)— 
No knowledge we want of this quality, 
But knowledge indeed—practicality 
Through insight’s fine universality !” 

But we remember and re-read until the lamp burns 
low the immortal “ Menand Women”’—Cleon, Blougram, 
the Bishop at St. Praxeds, Protus, and Karshish 
Loipa. Browning is sure of his niche ; as we close his 
book with the French epigram (so much easier to write, 
than to pronounce with English lips), “ Tu es le plus 
original des originaux, et personne ne te désoriginalisera 
jamais !” 


R. F. McCausLanp., 





ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. 


SSISTANT masters and mistresses in secondary 
schools have certain grievances to which the 

are endeavouring, and with some success, to call public 
attention. The most prominent of these grievances for 
the time being is the insecurity of their tenure of office. 
Most heads of schools, as is well known, have the power 
to dismiss their subordinates at pleasure. The latter 
have no right of appeal ,and can claim no compensation 
from any quarter. There can be no doubt that, as a 
rule, this autocratic power has been exercised with 
wisdom and generosity, but it has been abused often 
enough to have made it necessary for assistants to unite 
in securing for themselves rights which are already 
possessed by their fellows in France and Germany, 
One of the chief aims of the bodies known as the Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Mistresses and the Assistant Masters’ 
Association is to effect a change in the laws relating 
to tenure. In this work they are supported by 
a far more powerful body, the National Union 
of Teachers, which represents over 40,000 teachers 
in elementary schools, and which has gained con- 
siderable experience in fighting tenure cases for its 


own members against small boards and irresponsible 
“one-man” authorities. Fortunately for the assistants 
the sensational dismissal of five masters by the head of 
a grammar school in Dulwich has recently served to 
bring the associations two other powerful allies, the 
London County Council, which has a direct interest in 
the school in question, and the London School Board, 
which has an indirect interest in all schools governed by 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners. A deputation 
from the School Board has already been received by 
the Commissioners, and it was informed that no imme- 
diate steps could be taken in the matter, as the powers 
of the Commissioners were about to be transferred to 
the Board of Education. The Board of Education is 
now in existence. It is important, therefore, that the 
question of the future status of assistant-teachers in 
secondary schools should be thoroughly discussed, A 
false step once taken will not be easily retraced. 

It must be remembered that the assistants’ 
insecurity of tenure is aggravated by the fact that 
they are not as a rule in receipt of a salary 
sufficient to enable them to make adequate pro- 
vision for times of stress. Dismissal may spell 
ruin, especially in the case of a master who has 
a wife and family to keep and who has reached 
the thirties. He cannot hope to compete on equal terms 
with younger teachers, and the fact that he has been 
discharged, though unjustly, is not to his advantage. 
Further, the condition of dependency in which assistants 
find themselves leaves them practically at the mercy of 
a capricious and hasty head of a school. Against per- 
petual acts of petty tyranny they have no remedy except 
resignation, and as their future success largely depends 
upon the testimonial given them by the head, it may 
easily be imagined that the results of resignation under 
the circumstances are not pleasant to contemplate. On 
the other side it may be argued that the authority of 
the chief ultimately depends upon his power to dismiss 
his subordinates. This argument was stated by the 
Royal Commissioners of 1895, who met it with the 
reply that “A strong head master derives his moral 
authority over his colleagues from other sources than 
legal powers of dismissal at pleasure.” A head who 
has not this moral authority certainly ought not to be 
entrusted with absolute power either over teachers or 
pupils. No argument that I know of can be found in 
favour of the present system. It isa relic of the days 
of usherdom, and it is only the Englishman’s well-known 
veneration for relics that stands in the way of a reform 
which would free the minds of many assistant-teachers 
from a constant sense of fear of the morrow, and lift 
from the shoulders of heads of schools a very grave 
responsibility. To dismiss a colleague is no light 
matter, and however justifiable the action of a head 
may have been, he or she is always open to the charge 
of having been moved by personal feelings—a charge to 
which an important public body is much less liable. 

The question is very fully treated in a report pre- 
sented to the London County Council by its Corporate 
Charities and Endowments Committee. The report 
concerns itself only with the position of assistant- 
masters and assistant-mistresses in schools regulated 
by schemes under the Charitable Trusts Acts and 
Endowed Schools Acts. It points out that since these 
schools have been converted from private trusts into 
public institutions with governing bodies constituted by 
schemes having the force of an Act of Parliament, “it 
has been reasonable for the officers of such schools to 
be regarded as public servants, responsible to the public 
for the due discharge of their duties and entitled to the 
same protection as is extended to members of other 
branches of the public service.” In these schemes the 
clause relating to tenure generally gives the headmaster 
or headmistress the sole power of appointing and of 
dismissing at pleasure all assistant-teachers in the 
school. In some cases a right of appeal to the 
Governors is allowed, but this does not meet the, diffi- 
culty, for if the appeal is allowed, and the assistant 
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reinstated, the action of the Governors is equivalent to a 
censure on the conduct of the headmaster, and the latter 
might probably feel called upon to resign his post. 
Admitting that no appointment should be made without 
the full approval of the head teacher, the committee 
suggests that appointments should be made for a 
probationary period in the first instance. Thus there 
would be no difficulty in getting rid of an unsuitable or 
incompetent teacher at the end of this period ; for the 
original appointments would lapse. In the case of 
assistants who received a permanent appointment, 
and would not therefore be dismissed, except for some 
serious cause, “it would seem desirable that, if the 
headmaster or headmistress came to the conclusion 
that the continuance of an assistant at the school 
became for any reason undesirable, the facts should be 
laid before the governing body of the school, and the 
governing body should be asked to dismiss the assistant 
after due notice being given. The headmaster should 
have the power of suspending the assistant pending the 
decision of the governing body, though this power 
would not, presumably, be used except in extreme cases, 
where the continued presence of the assistant appeared 
to be dangerous to the well-being of the school.” In 
support of this suggestion, the Committee argue that if 
the assistant were not dismissed the headmaster would 
not feel called upon to resign, as he would if his own 
decision to dismiss had been disallowed upon appeal. If 
the assistant were dismissed the responsibility would 
rest with the governors, and the headmaster would not 
be open to the charge of having acted from interested 
or personal motives. The arrangement would further 
have the advantage of bringing governing bodies more 
closely into touch with the schools than they are at 
present. The objection to the remedy here proposed is 
that if the assistant were reinstated his future relations 
with the headmaster could not be anything less than 
strained, for he would be fully aware that the latter had 
approached the governing body with a view to having him 
dismissed. The only body that could deal effectively 
with a case of this kind, and with any case in which 
head and assistant, however competent both might 
be, were not working harmoniously together, would be 
one having the control of several schools and the power 
to transfer teachers from one school to another. This 
method is adopted with good results both in France and 
Germany, and, when the proposed local authorities for 
secondary education have been established, there is no 
reason why it should not be adopted in England. The 
new authority might be given power both to dismiss or 
suspend all teachers in the schools under its control and 
to transfer them from one school to another. The Board 
of Education, acting through its Consultative Committee, 
might serve as a final court of appeal. 

It is important to notice that this question of inse- 
curity of tenure is only part of a much larger question. 
The quality of the teacher, and consequently the quality 
of the teaching, to a large extent depends upon the 
economic conditions under which the teacher lives. 
Now, not only are the majority of assistants liable at 
any moment to summary dismissal, but, as already hinted, 
the salaries they receive often reach absurdly low figures ; 
such as £15 with board and lodging or £40 a year 
without, and, except in a few privileged schools, they 
seldom rise beyond £200 a year. Only one out of 
every four assistants can hope to become the head of 
a school, and several of the best headmasterships, be it 
noted, are still clerical preserves. One result is that 
many, among them men and women who are excellent 
teachers, have to quit the profession, and at the age of 
thirty or thereabouts start life afresh. Again, low 
salaries and unattractive prospects account for the exist- 
ence in the scholastic profession of many— 


“ Who are mere birds of passage picking up a small income 
on their way to other careers; of some, moreover, who are 
permanently worth for any career no more than they get, and 
of better men who are forced to eke out a living by doing 
other work in time saved by the perfunctory performance of 
their scholastic duties. One or other of these evils is sure to 





ensue where salaries are insufficient to induce able men to 

enter a profession permanently and with intent to give them- 

selves to its work.” 
The Report of the Royal Commission (Vol. I., 1895), 
from which we are quoting, continues :— 

“The injurious effects of such a condition of finance is 
obvious. The efficient schools in educational results are those 
where the staff ‘is a fairly permanent one and a fairly well- 
paid one.’ It may be added that better salaries would make 
it better worth the teacher's while to enter the profession fully 
equipped—z.e¢., by a University and training course extending 
over four or five years. There are gradations of efficiency in 
teaching—more than in most other professions—and this lays it 
open to a special danger of falling easily into the hands of the 
less efficient, if salaries are not good enough to secure a better 
article.” 

At present the qualifications of teachers in secondary 
schools leave much to be desired. An official return, 
issued in 1898, revealed the rather startling fact that 
only 55 per cent. of the masters in these schools were 
graduates, and it is fairly well known that a B.A. gown 
is not necessarily a guarantee of sound learning. 
Further, very few masters and not very many mistresses 
receive any special or technical training in methods of 
instruction. Upon the need of such training progressive 
teachers have insisted for years past, and it has been 
suggested that after a specitied date no person should 
be registered as fully qualified who has not undergone a 
year’s course of post-graduate training and passed 
through a subsequent year of probation. One beneficial 
effect of the imposition of these conditions of entrance 
would be to close the doors of the school to the stranded 
graduates with which Oxford and Cambridge so liberally 
supply us—gentlemen who enter the class-room, not 
because they are consumed with any burning zeal for 
the work, but because “ knuckle-dusting” offers them 
the means of earning a livelihood till some more con- 
genial and lucrative occupation presents itself. On the 
other hand, it would be absurd to expect able men and 
women to qualify themselves in this thorough manner, 
unless they entered the profession with the assured 
prospect of being able to devote themselves permanently 
to teaching. This they could not do, if the conditions 
of service remained as unattractive as they are at present. 

It should not be difficult to carry out the necessary 
reforms in the case of schools that are or will be under 
public control. But a large number of schools are in 
private hands. Many of these are highly efficient. 
Others however are scandalously inefficient, chiefly 
owing to the fact that the teachers in them are ill paid 
and consequently ill qualified. In the interests of 
national education these schools ought to be mended 
or ended, and it appears that the best method of 
achieving this result is through the proposed State- 
register of efficient schools. After a stated lapse of 
time no school, public or private, should be placed on 
the register of efficiency which did not, in the opinion 
of the inspector, fulfil certain conditions in respect to 
the teachers in it. There can be little doubt as to what 
these conditions should be, and the following is a fairly 
comprehensive summary of them :—(1) that the teachers 
should be duly qualified both as to knowledge of 
each subject they taught, and as to _ proficiency 
in methods of instruction; (2) that the head of 
the school should have time to supervise the work of 
his assistants, more especially of those, if any, who 
were probationers ; (3) that the number of pupils taught 
by each teacher should not be excessive; (4) that the 
hours of service per week required of a teacher should 
not reach a number that rendered effective and vigorous 
teaching impossible ; (5) that each teacher should be 
adequately remunerated ; and (6) that, at least in the 
case of schools in receipt of money from public sources, 
adequate provision for pensions should be made and 
sufficient security of tenure guaranteed. 

If parents took the trouble to consult the register, 
it is obvious that hopelessly inefficient schools would 
die out owing to lack of scholars. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to add that the carrying out of the necessary 
reforms would involve considerable expenditure. 
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THE THEATRE, 


DUSE, 


* Garrick, madam, was no disclaimer ; there was not one of 
his own scene-shifters who could not have spoken ‘ To be, or 
not to be,’ better than he did ; yet he was the only actor I ever 
saw whom I could call a master both in tragedy and 
comedy.” 


HUS Dr. Johnson when he was visited in his old 
age by Mrs. Siddons, the great “ disclaimer,” the 
founder of a school of “ disclaiming” acting; and it 
will help to the understanding of one who is perhaps 
the greatest actress of our time—certainly the greatest 
in the form of expression which she has made 
almost her own—to remember that art so universal 
and so profound in humanity as that of Madame Duse 
does not at the same time claim to be universal in its 
range. For if as much could be said of her as Johnson 
said of Garrick when he called him a “ master both in 
tragedy and comedy,” it is equally true of her as of 
Garrick that she is no “disclaimer.” Indeed, the 
magnetism of her genius is such that the whole art of 
“ disclaiming ” acting, as also every facet of the possibili- 
ties of an actor’s expression except her own, becomes 
for the moment an unreal and childish convention. 
Released from her spell one may consider other forms 
again in something of their due proportion. The 
natural expression of character of a David Garrick, the 
grandeur and rhetoric of sublime emotion of a Sarah 
Siddons, the articulate and full-blooded passion of a 
Bernhardt regain their places among the possibili- 
ties of acting. But with Duse for the moment her 
method seems, as in a great triumph in any art, to be 
the only possible method and every other to be 
merely sham. This sense that all other acting is 
false, that the plays she acts are false, that the 
theatre itself is half a false convention, is all the 
stronger because the method of Madame Duse’s art is 
one which leads her to what is above all a triumph of 
naturalism in emotion. We forget that if it may make 
a coup de thédtre ridiculous it might also fail to give 
effect to what is really dramatic, if it makes an unbridled 
passion seem coarse it might sometimes refuse to give it 
what it needs of power. We can only feel that the one 
essential is the most minute reality in the expression of 
emotion. 

This is Madame Duse’s triumph. Her acting is 
not cumulative, it leads up to no effects. It never 
carries the audience in a whirlwind or impresses it 
with an overpowering grandeur. It does not even 
help the author in a development of character. But it 
is full of an intimate and poignant reality which brings 
to every member of an audience the sense that without 
any of the accessories of great passion a heart is being 
laid bare as he might see it if he had the wit in the 
restrained emotions of his own life’s experience. All 
the neglect of the expedients of the theatre which strike 
the accustomed play-goer for a moment as defects—and 
which are defects in the sense that they take away from 
the illusion of the play—only bring the audience nearer 
to the intimate, almost homely, surroundings of the deep 
feeling of the actress, and by making quiet emotion 
only, and the emotion of one character, the one essential 
of the performance renders it all the more direct and 
real, ; 

Madame Duse, for instance, does not make up her 
face, disdains to wear a wig and scarcely dresses 
for the character except as one might expect to see her 
dress herself. Her acting, in fact, is never impersona- 


-tion; it is the realisation alone. And she realises 


scene by scene successively, to its utmost, almost 
regardless of keeping the play in proportion, and 


gaining her variety in masterly changes of voice, 
gesture and expression in the scenes themselves. 
Yet in spite of this lack of characterisation what 
the play has lost, long left behind on a_ lower 
plane of art, by the actress having reached far beyond 
the frame of its narrow impersonations, or neglected the 
balance of its small proportions, is more than gained in 
the beauty of the personal appeal. If the neglect 
of stage conventions concentrates the interest on Madame 
Duse’s art alone, that face, undisguised and unhampered 
by art, framed in that black hair just touched in grey, 
can, we feel, give us something far closer and far deeper 
than we could get by following only what is merely the 
vehicle for her genius, What she might do with the 
great things of dramatic literature, with Shakespeare 
for instance, where the emotional reality of the author 
is more than on a level with her own, and where she 
could still have scope for her art within the picture, it 
would be interesting to see. It is certain that in all the 
four performances she has yet given she has rewritten the 
play, as it has been well said, in her acting, and left the 
shell behind, a battered and meaningless convention. 
Sudermann, Pinero, D’Annunzio and Sardou have all 
suffered equally. In each case she has given something 
truer and nobler than the author ever wrote—it may 
well be something nobler than ever came into the scheme 
of his play. 

Of the performances which have yet been given 
probably the most interesting was that of Magda, with 
which Madame Duse’s season opened. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is already giving in London a very excellent 
performance of the part treated in a more obvious and 
superficial way, which probably far more nearly repre- 
sents the author’s intention than does that of Madame 
Duse. Both in this play and in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
there is a hardened and embittered, almost meretricious 
side to the character which Mrs, Campbell has given in 
each case excellently, but which Madame Duse scarcely 
suggests. Yet Madame Duse, in the scene with Keller 
the betrayer in Magda, when she discovers that the 
rehabilitating marriage which is offered her is not to 
allow her to live with her child, and in the last scene of 
Mrs. Tanqueray, reached a height which more than 
atoned for the lack in the smaller matter of impersona- 
tion. 

The facial expression of the actress at this 
moment in Magda, the dignity of motherhood, the quiet 
scorn despairing to find expression, was perhaps the 
finest moment she has given us, which is to say that it is 
by far the finest piece of acting which has been seen for 
very long in London. This expression by face and 
gesture that the stress of feeling is so great that words 
cannot be found to convey it, and when they come are 
entirely inadequate, is perhaps the most powerful instru- 
ment of Madame Duse’s art for bringing it personally 
home to the audience. Hers is not an emotion which 
“ unpacks its heart with words.” It is so deep as to be 
almost tongue-tied, so deep that before words are used 
her whole nature is seen in her face and her arrested 
gestures to be struggling to find some greater language. 
It is so absolutely real, so clearly a thing which we know 
in nature but have never seen completely translated into 
art, that it brings the actress at once into the hearts of 
her audience. In Fedora, which was played on 
Wednesday, Madame Duse was again extremely fine, 
though the melodramatic moments did not, as might be 
expected, get their full effect. The great scene when 
Loris is saved from capture, however, and the end of 
the play, where Fedora tries to prevent him from read- 
ing the letter that is to show how she plotted his death, 
were poignantly real. The terrible helplessness and 
isolation were electrifying. 

With D’Annunzio’s play Gioconda, and with Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s charming production of Jb and Little 
Christina and his excellent acting I must deal next 
-week. 


P. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE AUSTRALIAN BILL. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Chamberlain having introduced the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill in a form which preserves for Australia 
the same right of appeal to the Privy Council as is now 
enjoyed by Canada and South Africa, I hope you wiil allow 
me to touch upon some of the points by which he seeks to 
justify his action. I shall confine myself to facts and figures, 
as the Australian delegates, with the exception of Mr. Dickson, 
have so strenuously and earnestly in their correspondence 
with the Colonial Office, in the Press and in their public 
speeches summarised the arguments in favour of the appeal 
clauses as sent home for Imperial legislation. 

Mr. Chamberlain tries to show that the delegates mis- 
interpret Australian sentiment. Were Australia, he says, 
united in its approval of the partial withdrawal of the right of 
appeal, her Majesty's Government would have been in a 
difficult position ; but they are justified by the support, not 
only of all the chief justices but of the Governments 
of three out of the seven Australasian States. Quite true ; 
but which are they? New Zealand, which since 1891 
has taken no part in federal negotiations and can scarcely 
expect to be able to assert its views at the last moment ; 
Western Australia, where the Ministry have only now 
consented, eight months after the last of the referendums 
in the other States, to introduce a measure for the submission 
of the Bill to the electorate ; and Queensland, which, according 
to the Times report of Mr. Chamberlain's ¢peech, accepted the 
Bill by one of the largest maiorities. Had thisstatement been 
accurate, no doubt it would have strengthened his case ; but, 
unfortunately for the right honourable gentleman, Queensland 
accepted the Bill by the smallest of all the majorities—7,492 
upon a poll of 69,484. The others, in order of size are 
Tasmania, 10,261, upon a poll of 10,939; New South Wales, 
24,679 ; South Australia, 48,756 ; and Victoria, 130,977. Thus 
the four delegates who are so strongly opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain's attitude represent a total affirmative majority 
of 214,673 votes, as against 7,492 which alone, in view of the 
action of two of the dissenting States, can be quoted on the 
other side. And it has yet to be proved that, in the two latter 
cases, Federation in any form is desired by a majority of the 
electors. 

But Mr. Chamberlain has other strings to his bow. If 
delegates from Queensland had attended the conventions the 
decision would have been reversed, as it was only arrived at 
by comparatively small majorities. A futile hypothesis 
leading to an unwarranted conclusion! Western Australia 
is now supporting the unrestricted right of appeal, but its 
delegates did not all vote to that effect at the meetings of the 
Conventions. Mr. Chamberlain's next argument was thus 
described by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman :— 

“He invites his Governors to go about picking up gossip, he 
extorts opinions, even in some cases from unwilling lips, he 
gives a number of messages from chambers of commerce, 
from banks and other institutions. But what is the value of 
these opinions unless we know whether those who give them 
are opposed to federation or are chafing under the rejection of 
their own views ?” 

That is the pith of the whole matter. Judging from their 
records, I cannot conceive any Federal Bill which would 
commend itself to Sir George Dibbs and Mr. Want, who claim 
to speak in the name of the minority voters of New South 
Wales. What is the opinion of the majority of Australians ? 
We have no right to assume that it is that of a few metro- 
politan dailies and we have no postal information later than 
April 10. Looking up the Sydney Morning Herald 1 find, 
though Australians were unacquainted with the Colonial 
Secretary's final decision, that resolutions urging the passage 
of the Bull into law without alteration or amendment had been 
adopted by the Melbourne and Adelaide branches of the 
Australian Natives’ Association, a society which has been 
absolutely in the van of the federal movement ; and I read in 
an editorial that “in the attitude which they have taken up the 


delegates have large and almost general support in Australia.” 
Why go behind the appointed representatives of the Australian 
people? Such conduct is the more foolish if Sir Charles Dilke 
be right in thinking that any danger to the Empire would 
come from ill-advised Executive action which no power of 
appeal could affect in any way. 

Let us rather remember that the Commonwealth Bill is 
no hastily drafted scheme ; that it has been fashioned by 
popularly elected delegates who have an immeasurably 
greater right than anybody else to claim that they voice 
Australian sentiment ; and that the result of their efforts has 
further received the sanction of popular approval. Four con- 
ventions have already been held and two referendums have 
been taken. The Imperial Parliament will take a grave 
responsibility if they impose upon Australians the necessity 
of a third referendum. The opponents of federation are 
many and powerful; the latest Blue-book shows that they 
have not yet acknowledged defeat, and reckoned with reason 
upon the readiness of her Majesty's Government to flout the 
representations of the delegates of the Australian people. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. bE R. WALKER. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C., May 16, 1goo. 


THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IN LONDON—A 
SUGGESTION. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sitrs—The close of the Shakesperian season at the 
Lyceum offers an opportunity for suggestions toward a per- 
manent domicile for the “legitimate” drama in London, 
especially as there is talk of committing Mr. Benson's under- 
taking to the charge of a syndicate. 

Those who followed these representations, and had thus 
the advantage of seeing several plays new to London audiences, 
must have been struck not only by the extent of the répertoire 
(it includes, I believe, about twenty Shakesperian pieces), but 
by the very high degree of intelligence and refinement shown 
in the acting of the minor parts. Such all-round exceilence 
and such complete absence of vulgar stageyness could hardly 
be found outside the home of the classical drama in Paris. 
This quality, so essential to Shakesperian productions, is only 
possible in a company largely leavened by University culture. 
The work of Mr. Benson’s company is clearly inspired by 
what may be called an academic ideal in the best sense, and 
founded on study as thorough and serious as that of any 
University man reading for a “ First." Shakespeare has been 
made in his school what Plato is at Oxford. 

It is plain that this level can only be attained under a 
system which secures superior intellectual material together 
with continuous training in the same dramatic groove. And 
this applies, of course, not only to Shakespeare, but to the earlier 
English drama generally, and even more to dramatic literature 
other tuan English—supposing that it is desired to reproduce 
the classics of other nations and times in translations. For 
the further we recede from modern manners the greater the 
need for literary knowledge and sympathy on the part of 
actor and audience alike. 

Not a little has been done to supply the deficiency of the 
London stage in this respect by the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
But there should certainly be room for a theatre devoted 
mainly or exclusively to this purpose, as distinct from the 
elaborate staging of afew classic plays for long runs and at 
long intervals. In any capital town or provincial centre out of 
England such an enterprise would probably rest on State or 
municipal support ; but of this there there is little sign at 
present, and least in London. Of the other resource—private 
or corporate munificence—we need not despair. But it can 
only be looked for when the “ legitimate” drama is guaran- 
teed a permanent status under some trusted authority. 

I would suggest that something of that status might be 
acquired, and the right machinery set in motion, if dramatic 
training, at least on its literary side, were taken under the guid- 
ance of the new University of London. A dramatic school 
under such auspices would at least start free from all suspicion 
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of professional favouritism or jobbery. But without venturing 
so far the University could do much, to begin with, by 
establishing a chair of dramatic literature, in connection with 
which young actors, drawn from the ranks of the graduates, 
might be educated for the classical stage and furnish the 
material for a future “ house of Shakspeare.” 

I am sure your columns will be open to a discussion of 
this subject, now that the reformed University is in the stage 
of inception and must be moulded in accordance with the 
special requirements of the public life of London. 


I remain, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE C. W. Warr. 


The Athenzum. 


THE LATEST FROM LAMBETH. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Recte judicasti. THE SPEAKER is no fit arbiter for 
a theological dispute. Only let us be just, even to Archbishops. 
You misquote the Archbishop of Canterbury, who said nothing 
about Vialicum ; but said, rightly though roughly, that the 
Sacrament must not be treated as a magical charm. 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. E,. RUSSELL. 


PENN’S FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Goldsmith was clearly much impressed by the 
passage in Penn's Fruits of Solitude to which Mr. Andrews 
calls attention in your last issue, for he plagiarises it not once 
but twice ! 

Mr. Andrews quotes from the Vicar of Wakefield—“ The 
nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed from the 
trimmings of the vain.” Goldsmith uses the phrase a second 
time in She Stoops to Conquer, where old Hardcastle says, 
“ The indigent world may be clothed out of the trimmings of 
the vain.” 

Your obedient servant, 


J. W. RoBerRTSON-Scort. 
Walthamstow. 





VERSE. 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
(May rgth, St. Dunstan’s Day, 1898.) 


OOK, Zohrab, derelict on the Morian sands, 
L , Look past the desert’s gaunt monotonous rim 
Glistening cataracts, mosques and minarets, dim 
In dewy sunset deck that land of lands! 
Ah Zohrab ’tis the mirage. Some Afreet 
Has feigned those springs beneath those emerald palms, 
Then flouts thee with his traitorous salaams, 
While walls and waters into Eblis fleet, 
One moment thou art blest, before thy tomb 
Be scooped by hot hands of the red simoom ! 


City of God, reared on all gems that glow, 

“ Dear fountain of refreshment” bright on base 
Of beryl sardonyx and chrysoprase, 

To John at Patmos, Bernard at Clairvaux 

No mirage thou ; nor yet to Dunstan’s ken ; 

No mirage thou to Hawarden’s sainted seer. 

I will not deem that some illusive fleer 

Of Fancy lured ye gifted guides of men 

To win, past Earth’s Sahara, their long quest, 
Yon white descending City of the blest. 


T. DE P. 


REVIEWS, 


WATERLOO. 


1815. WATERLOO, By Henry Houssaye. Translated from the 
3ist French Edition by Arthur Emile Mann and edited by 
A. Euan-Smith. London: A. and C. Black. 


M. Houssaye has long been recognised as the first authority 
upon the last two years of the Empire. His reading is wide 
and thorough, and in his volumes upon 1814, upon the First 
Restoration and the Hundred Days he has collected, digested 
and arranged a very large mass of evidence, both printed and 
unprinted. He has made special use of the police reports in 
the Paris archives and has thus been enabled to illustrate with 
great fulness and accuracy the varying phases of public 
opinion in France during this tempestuous epoch. Grace, 
charm, eloquence, picturesqueness are all wanting to him. 
He is above all things businesslike, and he composes the 
history of a campaign with an obvious desire to arrange all 
the little practical details in their proper sequence. 

Nevertheless M. Houssaye’s great learning and obvious 
passion for minulie must not blind us to the fact that 
he writes as a partisan. As a writer in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review has well pointed out, 
he has made it his mission to glorify the dying Empire, 
and he will hardly persuade himself that it was doomed 
to die. If only Moreau had not betrayed Soissons, if 
only Marmont had not betrayed Paris, if only Ney and 
Grouchy had acted intelligently in the Waterloo campaign ! 
In the volume on 1814 the wonderful fighting between the 
Aisne and the Seine is described better than it has been 
described before, but the underlying assumption is that 
Napoleon might and should have won. We have nothing of 
Wellington in the Pyrenees, nothing of Eugéne’s campaign 
in Italy, and the volume is careful to begin after the French 
have been well thrashed at La Rothiére. Napoleon, infinitely 
resourceful, amazingly victorious, fills the foreground of the 
canvas. In the background is the cowardice and timidity of 
Paris, the treacherous mayor of Bordeaux, the incompetent 
general at Lyons who neglected to cut the enemies’ communi- 
cations. 

The volume before us possesses the merits and defects of 
its predecessors. As a digest of texts it is admirable, as a 
judgment of military possibilities it seems to us to be often 
defective. It tells us exactly what Napoleon’s instructions to 
Grouchy and Ney respectively were, and why D’Erlon 
wandered ineffectually between the fields of Quatrebras and 
Ligny, and the learning of the book has so impressed Sir 
Herbert Maxwell that in his life of the Duke of Wellington 
he has followed it closely. But the whole thesis of the work 
is that the return from Elba did not spell inevitable disaster. 
Napoleon might have won if he had waited to fortify Paris and 
adopted a defensive plan of campaign; he might have won if 
Ney had been himself at Quatrebras ; if the attack on Waterloo 
morning had begun a couple of hours earlier as Napoleon had 
at first designed ; if the brilliant Grouchy had possessed a 
thinking head. The learned author will not even admit with 
Victor Hugo in Les Miserables that his hero “a géné Dieu.” 

M. Houssaye believes that Wellington was culpably 
negligent in not ordering a concentration upon his left wing 
early in the morning of the 15th :— 

“ Although on the 15th, as early as eight in the morning» 
Wellington had been informed, through a letter from Ziethen, 
that the Prussian outposts had been attacked at daybreak, at 
three in the afternoon that same day he had not issued a single 
order.” 

Now, omitting the fact (acknowledged by the author in a 
note) that in his memorandum Wellington asserts that he did 
not receive Ziethen’s letter before three in the afternoon, was 
the information sufficient to justify the Duke concentrating 
on his left wing? It seems to us that unless the Duke was 
absolutely certain that Napoleon’s main attack was directed 
against the Prussians it would have been unwise in him to 
weaken his right, and he was not absolutely certain. He only 
received one message from Ziethen on the 15th, and that was 
not conclusive evidence against a feint. On the other hand, 
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there is no doubt that the English concentration, when once 
determined on, might have been carried out with greater 
promptitude. 

M. Houssaye admits that after Ligny the Emperor con- 
sidered that the Prussians “ were out of the game for several 
days.” He said as much to Jerome in a conversation reported 
by General Foy, whose manuscript memoirs were seen by 
M. Houssaye, and have recently been published ; and though 
he allowed for the possibility of an Anglo-Prussian junction 
before Brussels in his instructions to Grouchy, he clearly did 
not believe in it. The fact is that the Emperor's old elasticity 
of judgment was gone, and that the Prussian for him was 
always the timid innocent of Jena. He had become unduly 
contemptuous of his foes. When Soult urged the Emperor to 
recall part of the troops placed under Grouchy’s orders, 
Napoleon, exasperated, replied to him roughly :— 

“ Because you have been beaten by Wellington you consider 
him a great general. And now I tell you that Wellington is a 
bad general, that the English are bad troops, and that this 
affair is nothing more serious than eating one’s breakfast.” 

That is not the temper which promotes victory. 

Many have said that Napoleon was not himself on the 
day of Waterloo, that he was out of sorts and drowsy. M. 
Houssaye conclusively disproves these rumours by a catalogue 
of the Emperor's field-orders :— 

“ Napoleon,” he says, “ never exercised the commandership 
more efficiently, and never was his action more direct. But in 
reality, forced to play the part of ‘sergent de bataille’ so 
censured by Maurice de Saxe, he applied all his efforts to 
repairing the mistakes, the omissions and the faults of his 
lieutenants.” 

In ninety-six hours he scarcely took twenty hours’ rest. 

The English translation of this book is very fair, and, 
inasmuch as all the notes and references are included in the 
English version, it can be used by students as well as by the 
general public. There are three clear and good maps, a 
general map of the campaign, a map of the military operations 
from the 15th to 20th June, 1815, and a plan of the battle of 
Waterloo drawn by W. B. Craan, surveying engineer, of 
Brabant, in 1816. This last plan is, says the author— 

“ The oldest topographical document. It is at the same time 
the most correct and the most valuable with regard to certain 
essential details, such as the position and form of the woods, 
the situation of the farms and the sandpits, the roads of com- 
munication, also the hedges and banks ot the Ohain Road.” 

It also indicates the position of the divisions and of the 
brigades at the beginning of the battle. 

The reader of this book will acquire a large store of 
information about Waterloo, but he will remain in doubt as to 
what the translator means by saying that “the Emperor 
had arranged everything from a proégetic point of view.” 


H. A. L. FIsHer. 





A TWELFTH-CENTURY LEGEND. 
Our Lapy's TuMBLER: a Twelfth-century Legend. Transcribed 


from the French by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. London: J. M. 
Dent. 


CHRISTIAN legend has frequently used the all but universal 
prejudice against public performers to enforce the lessons 
that are to be drawn from the exaltation of the humble. The 
stories of St. Thais, the dancer who became an anchorite ; of 
Genesius, the Roman mime, miraculously converted while 
mocking the Christian rite of Baptism before Diocletian; of 
Gelasinus, the martyr of Heliopolis, who received the seme 
grace while engaged in a similar parody; of the poor minstrel 
whose humility (in an anecdote reported by St. Jerome in his 
version of the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert) rebuked the 
Pharisaism of an Egyptian hermit, are early instances. 
Medizval literature supplies many others, but none can be 
more edifying, more delightful, or more characteristic than 
the little poem which Mr. Wicksteed has turned very accur- 
ately, and not without spirit, into an archaic English prose of 
no period in particular. It was found in a manuscript of the 
Paris Arsenal Library, and published in Romania by W. 
Foerster in 1872. It is attributed to the end of the twelfth 
century ; its language is French of the Ile de France, with a 


few Picardisms due, apparently, to the scribe ; and merely 
considered as poetry its rimed octasyllables have a singular 
grace and neatness. 

No less authority than M. Gaston Paris calls the story Del 
tumbeor Nostre Dame “ perhaps the masterpiece of its class "— 
a class of which Gautier de Coinci’s Miracles de Marie form 
the most important collection. Though the opening verse 
declares that it may be found in the Lives of the Fathers, this 
little rime has been sought in vain among the various com- 
pilations of the kind. It stands apart in every sense from the 
commoner legends of miraculous favours vouchsafed to the 
worshippers of our Lady, so many of which (trivial variations 
of the text cui aulem minus dimittitur, minus diligit, with 
suggestions of even a Divine connivance) the reasonable piety 
of later ages has read with impatience. 

This is the story of a menestrel of the lowest order (an 
acrobat, to wit) who grew weary of the world, gave up all 
he possessed and sought refuge in the monastery of Clairvaux. 
There he soon found himself humiliated by his want of 
education ; for he could take no part in the service of God 
by prayer or hymn or any holy exercise : he knew 

“ne ‘pater noster’ ne chancgon 
ne le ‘credo’ ne le salu, 
ne rien qui fust a son salu,” 
What must the poor man do! He lived in daily terror of 
expulsion ; in this refuge, where the conning of Psalter and 
Gospel was a way of “ working for one’s living,” an idle mouth 
that ate monkish bread, but could not say a prayer, would 
never be tolerated. One day, in utter despair, while the monks 
were at their office, he wandered into a crypt where was an 
altar and above it “ the form of my Lady, the Holy Mary :”— 
“ He had not lost his way when he came to that place! No, 
verily, for God, Who well knows how to call His own to Him, 
led him there. When he heard them sound for Mass he leapt 
up, all dismayed. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘how am I betrayed!’ Now 
each one will say his stave, and here am I like a tethered ox, 
doing naught but browse, and spoiling victuals for no good 

Shall I say it?) Shall I doit? By the Mother of God I will! 

I shall ne’er be blamed for it, if I do what I have learned, and 

serve the Mother of God in -her monastery according to 

my trade. The rest serve in chanting and I will serve in 
tumbling.” 

Then he took off his cloak and stood up “ just in his body, 
well girt and adorned,” and commended himself to the 
Mother of God, and began to leap. In the true medizval 
manner, here follows a catalogue of the convert’s feats :-— 

“ Lors tume et saut et fait par feste 

Le tors de Mes entor la teste. 

L’image encline, si l'aore, 

De quantqu’il onques puet l’onore ; 

Apres li fait le tor frangois 

Et puis le tor de Chanpenois 

Et puis li fait le tor d’Espaigne 

Et les tors c’on fait en Bretaigne 

Et puis le tor de Loheraine : 

De quant qu'il onques puet se paine. 

Apres li fait le tor romain 

Et met devant sen front sa main 

Et bale trop mignotement, 

Et regarde mout humblement 

L'ymage de la mere Deu.” 
What was the somersault of Metz and that of Champagne 
and “the vault they do in Brittany”? (The curious in such 
things may note that Lorraine is still celebrated for the educa- 
tion of acrobats.) Again and again the tumbler leaps and 
dances, interrupting his exercises only to protest his devout 
purpose and excuse his inability to do more, and also, some- 
times, to point out ingenuously what he thinks most com- 
mendable in his performances :—“ Lady, so save me God, I 
never did that before! This does not rank among inferior 
feats, and is all new.” 

At last he stopped exhausted, promising to come again ; 
and so daily for many years, while the brothers prayed and 
sang, he came to the crypt and praised God and our Lady in 
his own way. “Think you,” asks the poet, “that God had 
prized his service, had he not loved Him? Nota wit, though 
he had tumbled never so tirelessly. Not toil, nor fasting, nor 
vigil, nor sighs avail, but only love.” 

But after a while it happened that an inquisitive monk 
followed the convert and discovered him at these devotions. 
He was not scandalised, but he smiled with condescension at 
the simplicity of the poor fellow. But when he told what he 
had witnessed to the Abbot, the Abbot bade him keep the 
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secret, and went himself to see. Hiding themselves, he and 
the monk watched the minstrel doing his office, and saw him 
toil at his leaping and dancing until he sank exhausted ina 
swoon. Then they beheld our Lady herself descend from the 
vault, with angels and archangels, to succour her servant, and 
fan his neck and face with a white napkin. At this the 
onlookers were amazed, and the monk blushed with shame at 
the remembrance of his contempt, and the Abbot knew that 
the convert had won the love of God. 

Presently the tumbler received a summons to appear 
before the Abbot. His heart misgave him. “At last they 
know my secret : they will despise me and say I do no good 
work for my bread, and cast me out into the evil world again.” 
So he came trembling, and the Abbot bidding him tell what 
trade he served at in the monastery, poured forth his story 
with shame and grief. But the Abbot answered him with 
tears that he should stay in the convent. “God grant that we 
may be of yours; in guerdon of service done in our own.” 
And he asked the humble saint to pray for him. 

The joy of the minstrel was too great for him. Not long 
after he died, having continued his service to our Lady as 
long as he was abie. He died like a saint and was buried 
with all honour. 

This beautiful little poem, so touchingly ingenuous, so 
humane and so perfectly illustrative of all that was best in the 
ages of faith, well deserved to be translated. Though only 
lately resuscitated, it is a classic of Old French literature, and 
takes an honourable place near the Vie Saint Alexis and the 
Chevalier au Baril among the really noble (and not merely 
philologically curious) monuments of the great European 
language of the middle ages. 


F. Y. E. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 


HERBERT SPENCER: THE MAN AND HIS WorK. By Hector 
Macpherson. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. MACPHERSON’s presentment of Herbert Spencer, the 
man and his work, belongs to a type which may be described 
as the expanded review with a dash of the interview. It will 
doubtless be welcome, and deservedly so, to its own public. 
Many from want of leisure or training cannot digest the 
stronger meat of the Synthetic Philosophy unless minced. 
At the same time they desire to know more of the philosopher 
than can be gained from, say, Social Statics and the chapters 
on Education. The volume of selections, which should 
adequately resume Spencer's form of evolutionist doctrine, 
would need to be ideal, and, even so, would fail to satisfy some 
quite legitimate curiosities—to say nothing of the persons 
who are frankly concerned to know whether Spencer plays 
billiards, why he abandoned railway engineering, whether his 
feelings towards George Eliot went beyond friendship, and the 
like! Others think to appreciate the teacher better if told 
his position relatively to other stars of whose locus they are 
equally uncertain. Mr. Macpherson caters in general for the 
legitimate demand. 

The festimonia which he has drawn from various men of 
science as to Spencer's services to their particular studies 
possess some interest. Still more the occasional kindly replies 
of the master to his disciple’s sometimes naive queries :— 

“T once asked Mr. Spencer if, like George Eliot, he had first 
accepted the orthodox creed, then doubted, and finally rejected 
it. His reply was that to him it never appealed. It was not a 
case of acceptance and rejection ; his mind lay outside of it 
from the first.” 

And again :— 

“With many others I supposed that Spencer had started 
consciously with a vast cosmical theory, agd had then explored 
the realm of science for illustrations and verifications. In 
conversation, Mr. Spencer assured me that such was not the 
case. 

The chief significance, however, of Mr. Macpherson’s 
book lies in the time of its appearance—on the day on which 
Herbert Spencer attained the age of eighty years. Half a 
century ago the master was already busy with those ideas 
which pervade present-day science and philosophy—nay, even 


present-day journalism—through and through. It is forty 
years since he began to work upon his system, and the great 
fabric is substantially complete. The romantic story of the 
forceful persistence, spite of dwindling means and broken 
health, is now a familiar one. Spencer's strong will proved 
him fit to survive, and there is no other system of naturalistic 
evolution but that which bears his name. 

Of how many men beside can it be said that in old age 
they could point to the achievement of a magnum opus con- 
ceived on so liberal a scale in youth? If neither the evolu- 
tionary nor the agnostic idea were destined to triumph, or at 
any rate not in the form in which they appear in Spencer, his 
work would be in any case unique. There are surely few who 
reject the former now, but many limit it to science and 
dispute its competence in metaphysics. Some restrict it to 
the organic sciences. A few doubt whether the naturalistic 
synthesis of science, be that all the philosophy we can have or 
no, is to be effected on the lines laid down by Spencer. 
Spencer's physics are old-fashioned, we are told. The law of 
the dissipation of energy is fatal to them. The transition 
from the inorganic to the organic is wanting in the system, 
and the assumed axiom of continuity does not bridge the gap. 
The canon of interpretation which would explain the higher 
by the lower is inapplicable. In the organic sphere 
Weismann’s rejection of use-inheritance if validated would 
invalidate Spencer. In psychology it is only if we assume a 
coherent order of things requiring metaphysical explanation 
that organic registration will account for the validity of 
inveterate beliefs. In ethics the hedonism and the optimism 
of Spencer are not essential to evolutionary theory. Huxley 
has championed the ethical indifference of naturalistic evolu- 
tion. In politics Cobdenism is not the necessary outcome of 
evolutionism, either in its laissez-faire or its peace aspirations. 
In the field of religion dreams and ancestor-worship have too 
prominent a place assigned them. Modern theories of 
totemism are more to the point. And so the critics, some 
with more, some with less right, assault outlying pickets or 
attempt to outflank main positions. 

As to Mr. Spencer's agnosticism, it has, it is alleged, a 
materialist bias. And idealism will have none of either agnosti- 
cism or materialism, but maintains a gnosticism of spirit. 
The case against the idealist is, judging from Mr. Macpherson’s 
use of a quotation from Professor Seth Pringle Pattison, not 
safe in his hands, 

If all these criticisms were just, what then? The ideas 
which Spencer has elaborated, and of which he was the 
pioneer, have come to stay. And in every field the master 
has supplied fruitful suggestion and sound construction. 
Himself would be the last to claim that evolution in philosophic 
thought stopped short with him; or to value fame, if it 
proved an obstacle to the coming of truth. If the Synthetic 
Philosophy does not stand, yet its intellectual sincerity at all 
costs wins Spencer his enduring crown. But in a sense it 
stands and will stand, whether a naturalism whose metaphysics 
are still to write is destined or no to be the inspiration of the 
next century—as the Synthetic Philosophy of ours. 


H,. W. Biunt. 





THE EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue EPIsTLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Current and Popular 
Idiom. By H. Hayman, D.D. London: A. and C. Black. 


Tue Authorized Version of the Bible is written in the English 
of 300 years ago, and in the Revision of 1881 no attempt was 
made to modernize the language. Dr. Hayman considers this 
to be a serious drawback and believes that the changes in our 
native tongue, which the last three centuries have produced, 
justify the attempt to render this, the greatest of English 
classics, into the speech understanded of the common people 
of to-day. In the present volume he confines his efforts to 
the Epistles of the New Testament as being among the most 
difficult and the most easily misunderstood of the Scriptures. 
He asks himself the question “ How would the Fathers of our 
Faith have expressed themselves if the vernacular English of 
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our own day had been their medium of expression?” His aim 
is to enter into the thought of the writers and reproduce it in 
the vulgar tongue. Fortunately, he admits that the conditions 
of his work make anything like artistic perfection impossible, 
and he welcomes in anticipation the criticisms which he is 
sure to receive. 

Before, however, we attempt to criticise him it may be 
just as well to revert to the previous question. Is it quite 
certain that the English of the Authorized Version is a real 
stumbling-block to the ordinary reader? -There are, of 
course, cases where the use of obsolete or semi-obsolete words 
causes a little obscurity. There are allusions to quaint 
customs and popular phrases of a by-gone age. But, in our 
opinion, none of these constitute so serious a difficulty as to 
make it untrue that the book is one which “he who runs may 
read.” We confess, therefore, at the outset to the fear 
that Dr. Hayman and his like are attempting an unnecessary 
task. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that some 
attempt is needed to clarify the English of the Epistles, we do 
not think that Dr. Hayman really improves matters, or 
succeeds in making St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. John, more 
intelligible to the man in the street. No doubt he comes 
occasionally nearer to the sense of the original than either 
the A.V. or the R.V. But where they are obscure, owing to 
the condensed and rapid thought of the writer, he is equally 
obscure, and sometimes even more so. And we cannot say 
that his English is by any means that of a good modern prose 
writer. It is sometimes stilted and sometimes colloquial, and 
very seldom reaches the level of strong, nervous, Saxon speech. 
He has a grievous fondness for Latin words, and this in itself 
is a serious blemish, especially as he challenges comparison 
with the A.V. by printing his own version alongside of it. 
And far too frequently he makes changes for the mere sake 
of change, and without any gain in either clearness or force. 
The following quotations, taken quite at random, will fully 
justify these criticisms :— 

1 Cor. iv. 6.—“ These general remarks, brethren, I transfer 
to a particular application in myself and Apollos, because you 
make me: that in our case you may learn to keep what 
Scripture lays down ; that no one become an inflated partisan 
of one against the other.” 

1 Cor. xiii. 8, 9, 10.—‘‘ Charity never fails ; whereas, take 
inspired utterances, they shall be superseded; take the 
gift of tongues, it shall die out; take that of knowledge, it 
shall be superseded too. For, partial now is our field of know- 
ledge, and partial our scope of inspiration. But when our full 
development shall be reached all that is partial shall be super- 
seded then.” 

Phil. ii. 1.—“ So then, if there be any encouragement in 
Christ, any incentive of charity, any fellowship of the Spirit, 
any tender and compassionate sympathies, fill up the joy Ihave 
in you by being of the same mind, cherishing the same charity, 
knit soul to soul in unanimity. 

1 Pet. i. 13—“ So now, brace up your mental energies and 
composedly fix your unfaltering hope on the blessing, now on 
its way, in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

One more remark in conclusion ; Dr. Hayman is strangely 
fond of hyphenated words, such as “ grace-gift,” “Gospel- 
charter,” “ Spirit-sword,” “shadow-side,” “non-doer,” “idol- 
sacrifices,” &c. These may be modern, but they are assuredly 
not good English, and, like many other of his innovations, 
they are no improvement on the simple and stately speech of 
that great classic—our English Bible. 

W. B.S 





STRICTLY IN CONFIDENCE. 


Tue Divine Comepy or Patriotism. By Mortimer Thomson. 
London : F. L. Roudebush. 


FROM age to age in the history of the world there is produced 
a great poet—one whose ears have been opened to every 
voice, and whose work remains to the future as a monument 
of the thought of his time, embracing all the spirit of the age 
in a splendid synthesis. 

We say it with regret: Mr. Mortimer Thomson is not 
such a one. True, his scope is wide. He surveys mankind 
from China to Peru, both which countries figure in his satiric 
page. True, he has touched upon almost every large topic in 





the course of the poem before us. True, he has swept the 
lyre to the tune of some ten thousand lines of solid print, 
“ boiled down,” as he tells us, from more than sixty thousand. 
But what stands between Mr. Thomson and immortality is, 
broadly speaking, this: that he has given us nothing which 
might not have been produced by a stockbroker’s clerk of 
low intelligence, who diligently read the newspapers, and 
never read anything else: the clerk, let us say, of Robert 
Gibson, of the New York Stock Exchange, to whom the book 
is dedicated “ with high recognizance and regard.” For it is 
the work of an American, as the spelling would tell us if the 
language did not. 

There appears to be a quality in the free air of the 
United States which especially favours the growth of solemnly 
absurd and fantastic intellectual enterprises. The Americans 
are considered by many people to possess humour in a very 
high degree. It may be so, but we think the demand is far in 
advance of the supply. An all but negligible quantity of it 
in the composition of Mr. Thomson, or his publisher, or any 
of his intimate acquaintance, might have prevented him from 
alluding to his own nondescript lines in these words :— 

“ From the easy coil and limber trip of the metre 

Infer not a poem : I vow this is comedy merely.” 

We vow that it is rubbish, but it is very amusing for all that. 
Mr. Thomson says he writes in hexameters. He even says, in 
his preface, that his poem is “a little longer than the A®neid 
of Vergil, and is in the equivalent metre in English.” Here 
are some specimens of the equivalent metre :— 
“ Providing complete the outfit of civilisation.” 
“ T would like to make Governor Clarke of Arkansas ienenortal.” 
“ Peter Faneuil, of Huguenot descent, was a Freehanded Yankee.” 
The following is the best-sounding example of what Mr. 
Thomson calls, with parental vanity, his “long limpid 
line” :— 

“ Does civilisation owe most to Columbus or Caxton ?” 

(The question never suggested itself to us until now ; but our 
present preoccupation does not sway us in Columbus’ favour.) 
We have succeeded, however, to our own amazement, in 
discovering one real hexameter—a bad one it is true, but a 
hexameter of a sort :— 

“ Wiser the fool than the King when he called down the great 

Macedonian.” 

We should hasten to say that the Divine Comedy of 
Patriotism has, or purports to have, a bearing upon the ques- 
tion of an Anglo-American entente. We say “ purports,” for 
though we are told so, the fact is not apparent upon a cursory 
examination of the book. However, we plead guilty to the 
charge of not having read every line in it, and of having 
disobeyed the poet's injunction, conveyed in the 108th 
section :— 

“ Do not hurry in reading this book ; I did not in printing it.” 
The principal object of Mr. Thomson is simply stated in his 
preface, and there we see how Anglo-American intimacy 
attracts him :— 

“This work was written to be sold largely in the British 
Empire first, and then largely in the United States, as a conse- 
quence of having been sold largely in the British Empire ; 
this, also, is a fact necessary to be remembered. The author 
expects the same principles of sale to apply themselves to this 
work as those which applied themselves to the sale of the 
American Notes and of the Martin Chuzzlewit of Charles 
Dickens, omitting, of course, all ridicule and exaggeration.” 

The above passage is taken from a loose slip of print 
which we find in the book, headed “ Confidential Preface.” 
We cannot imagine what significance these words have in Mr. 
Thomson's mind; to our own they convey no meaning. 
However, to please him, we follow his example, and bind our 
readers to secrecy by the title of this article. If he intends 
his preface as a collection of hints, for reviewers only, as to the 
proper treatment in criticism of his “ work,” he must learn that 
reviewers expect to be allowed to find out the merits of a book 
for themselves—but we must not be drawn into the hopeless 
attempt to penetrate Mr. Thomson’sskin. He tells us that a 
copy of The Divine Comedy has been sent “to every member 
of the British Cabinet, as well as to the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, and to every member of the Senate and 
House of the United States.” The way of the transgressor is 
hard! We should like to hear Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain discussing the literary beauties of the Comedy. 

There is something very refreshing and entertaining 
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about—we do not say a bad book, for that term may be under- 
stood as implying a misuse of existing gifts for literature—but 
a thoroughly indefensible raid upon the reading public by a 
person destitute of every intellectual virtue. It reminds us 
that there is still faith in the world, strong faith, that can nerve 
men to act, when we hear of Mr. Thomson and his sixty 
thousand lines of still-born satire. He has indeed lighted the 
lamp of sacrifice upon the altar of his adored delusion. This 
volume must represent a considerable expense in money, and 
an appalling waste of effort. Let us add it to our little collec- 
tion of literary monsters. It is worthy to stand between the 
works of James Gay, “Canada’s Poet,’ and the epic of 
Rathbone Low, late of the East India Company’s Naval 
Service. 


E. C. 





ETHICS AND EDUCATION. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER; SOME EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
Etuics. By John MacCunn, MA., LL.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University College, Liverpool. In the Cambridge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. Cambridge : Univer- 
sity Press. 

STORY LESSONS ON CHARACTER-BUILDING AND MANNERS. By 
Lois Bates. Longmans, Green. 


Ir you ask the average parent or teacher what he holds to be 
the proper aim of education, he will probably answer without 
hesitation that it is the training of character. But if you ask 
him to explain what he means by character, and, further, what 
method of training ought to be adopted, it is equally probable 
that you will find he has no very clear or definite views on the 
subject. And, with all due respect, I would venture to suspect 
that even some of the cultured readers of THE SPEAKER 
would not tackle these questions with ready alacrity. Let 
them make the attempt, and then turn to the pages of 
the Making of Character, which owes its main value to 
the fact that it provides us with a fairly comprehensive 
summary of the various interdependent elements that go to 
constitute character. Not that the question of training is 
neglected. But so vast a question can hardly be adequately 
treated in a booklet of 220 pages. Many of the chapters 
might easily be expanded into volumes of formidable size and 
weight. Were this done, limitations would still be imposed 
on the practical utility of the work by the nature of the 
subject itself. As readers of books on educational theory are 
sometimes disposed to expect more than can possibly be given, 
and finding themselves disappointed, are tempted to turn 
away with a sniff of contempt at the expense of “mere” 
theory, let us repeat the warning that, in another connection, 
is given by Mr. MacCunn :— 

“And if any parent or teacher goes to him (the ethical 
thinker), as a Greck father once went to Pythagoras, expecting 
to be told what to make of his boy, he need expect no more 
than the advice which limits itself to generalities. This is to 
be expected, when an ethical thinker formulates an ideal, it 
will only be by the familiar device of sweeping abstraction— 
abstraction from peculiarities of individual faculty and from 
peculiarities of social circumstance. It would however be rash 
in the extreme to infer that on this account the thinker’s ideal 
is barren of guidance. Individual peculiarities do not swallow 
up the whole of human nature, nor peculiarities of social 
circumstance the whole of social life. And this being so, the 
educator who turns for light to the ethical thinker will be so 
far from going empty away that he will carry with him not, 
indeed, the concrete ideal which he will strive to actualize in 
his son or his pupil, but the core round which this concrete 
ideal will gather. For the thinker’s ideal, if it be based on a 
genuine study of what man is and what moral law is, will be 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, even when it is very far 
from being the whole truth.” 

What applies to the ideal applies to the method of its 
actualization. The educational theorist can only deal in 
general principles. It remains for the parent and the teacher 
to make them applicable to the individual peculiarities of their 
children or pupils, for, coming into direct contact with the 
child, they alone are in a position to find out what manner of 
being it is, what is its native endowment, its temperament and 
instincts, and what special treatment it requires. 


It is with congenital endowment, its general nature and 
treatment, that the first part of the book is concerned. A 
careful study of what Mr. MacCunn has to say tends, it must 
be confessed, to put one in a state of mind bordering on 
despondency. One is made to realize how difficult and 
delicate is the educator's task, and how far we yet are 
from understanding all that this task implies. Says Mr. 
MacCunn :— 

“ To seek out the instincts we deem good, and to tend them 
with untiring solicitude; to watch for the instincts we deem bad, 
dangerous or useless; and to use the good instincts to oust the 
bad—this is great part of moral education.” 

But, in practice, it is far from easy to know how to set about 
finding and registering childish instincts and still less easy, in 
spite of Mr. MacCunn's wise counsels, to use the good to oust 
the bad. And if the child becomes conscious of these 
tentative efforts? Once conscious, and it is quickly on its 
guard against our “moral ambuscades.” How easily we may 
defeat our own ends, when we presume incautiously and with- 
out knowledge to shape the personality of a young child. 

In the second part of his book the writer has much that 
is interesting and valuable to say about the educative influ- 
ences that help to make character. Among these influences 
are ranked the social, and the discussion of them leads Mr. 
MacCunn to note an important limitation to the growth 
of the moral life. ‘“ Character,” he says, “will never come to 
its best until the day that sees society reorganised as at once a 
school and a sphere of virtue.” Or with Plato; Man “ will 
not have reached the best, nor ever can he, unless he have 
found the fitting social life.” Hence “the hope for morality 
lies in the reform of institutions.” We accept this with an 
obvious reservation. The reform of institutions is, no doubt, the 
necessary condition of moral progress, but will it, of itself, 
create a finer morality? That it will not appears, at least, to 
be the conclusion reached by some of our labour leaders. 
They are ready to confess that the betterment in the condition 
of a certain section of the working class has failed to produce 
the ethical regeneration once anticipated. 

In the latter portion of his book Mr. MacCunn raises the 
question of direct moral instruction, and brushes it aside as 
impracticable with overmuch haste. “ But,” he remarks, 
“ we may expatiate about virtues or duties at great length and 
all in vain.” And again :—“ For genuinely to know an end, it 
is not enough to read about it in a manual of duties, or to 
have it recited to us in a sermon however eloquent.” This, 
no doubt, is quite true, but many who advocate direct moral 
instruction do not advocate expatiating about virtue. They 
would admit the comparative futility of discoursing to 
children about, for instance, the beauties of charity. But 
suppose the teacher started with the question: What is 
Charity? and led his class by comparing many concrete 
instances to formulate for itself conclusions as to the meaning 
of Charity, true and false, in the same way as he would lead 
it to discern the meanings of the terms Nationality, 
Sovereignty, Evolution, or Rent. There would be no need to 
set moral ambuscades or to introduce the sentimental and 
“ goody-goody” element. The pupils would at least go away 
with a clearer conception of the meaning of charity. It is 
true enough that the possession of this information would not 
of necessity influence conduct, but on the other hand, as Mr. 
MacCunn is careful to point out in another part of his book, 
many people, however well-intentioned, do a great deal of 
mischief owing to lack of knowledge. Unenlightened virtue 
is often dangerous, even to its owner. In the matter of indis- 
criminate charity, it is particularly mischievous. Admitting, 
then, that the problem of moral instruction bristles with 
difficulties that have yet to be overcome, it may still be main- 
tained that it is neither unnecessary nor impracticable. 

This brings us to Story Lessons on Character-building and 
Manners, which embodies an attempt to convey direct moral 
instruction. It contains stories that teach moral lessons. The 
children, the author assures us as a result of first-hand expe- 
rience, “will be eager to pronounce what is the teaching of 
the tale.” An examination of the stories will show that they 
pronounce their own teaching, and that somewhat too obtru- 
sively. Not having seen the book in use, we will not venture 
to predict the results of its teaching. But we must confess to 
being sceptical as to their value. 


F, B. K, 
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MONOPOLIES. 
MONOPOLIES AND TRuUsTs. By R. T. Ely. London: Macmillan. 


THE circumstance that the first book of “The Citizen's 
Library” is devoted to monopolies and trusts is in itself 
noteworthy. It seems at first sight absurd that citizens should 
be exempt from the ordinary principles of education and 
allowed to learn the exception before the rule. But the 
exigencies of education are subordinated to the exigencies of 
sale. In America, the exceptions of monopoly excite far 
more interest than the competitive rules under which ordinary 
industrial transactions occur. The book before us contains 
two prefaces, one by Mr. Ely, the author, and one by Mr. Ely, 
the editor. Theauthor tells us that this volume (which covers 
278 pages and possesses no index) is Part VII. of Book I. of 
“a large work,” called the Distribution of Wealih. Although 
the rest of this extensive treatise has not been published “it 
will be readily apparent to the reader,” says Mr. Ely, “that 
this volume has not been hastily gotten together to meet a 
popular demand fora work on trusts.” 

The book is, indeed, evidently the result of much 
time and thought. Its footnotes bear many traces 
of friendly conflicts between the author and other distin- 
guished economists. Mr. Ely claims to have induced Mr. 
Hobson to economise his conception of monopoly and to 
introduce the expression “forced gain.” Confusion of words 
generally represents and always creates confusion of thought ; 
and it is one of Mr. Ely’s merits that he endeavours to give 
distinct meanings to words. Mill's idea of monopoly was 
limitation plus unification. Some moderns have enlarged 
their view so as to include under the term monopolist every 
member of society, or, at least, every one who participates in 
profit. Buc their labour is worse than vain, for when their 
mixture is complete they have to make a distinction between 
competitive monopolies and exclusive monopolies! Mr. Ely 
does good work in exposing these absurdities. Monopoly is a 
word that has suffered as much from economists as rent. We 
all agree, however, that the word should be extended from its 
Greek derivation so as to include the operations of buyers as 
well as of sellers; and Mr. Ely’s definition seems fairly 
satisfactory :— 

“Monopoly means that substantial unity of action on the 
part of one or more persons engaged in some kind of business 
which gives exclusive control more particularly, though not 
solely, with respect to price.” 

Monopoly ought perhaps to be defined more simply as the 
attempt to make money by acquiring the control of a market. 
You may acquire a sole right or a sole power of selling a 
particular article. You may establish yonr monopoly ; but it 
may be a failure. Many patents and copyrights have been a 
dead loss. Many practical monopolies artificially produced 
by wholesale puffing have been failures because the advertising 
required to make them has exhausted all the profits. Mr. 
Ely’s classification of monopolies is perhap3 a little too elabo- 
rate ; but it will be found useful by those who wish to clear 
their minds upon a subject which (if all its branches and 
ramifications be considered) must be pronounced as the 
most important and difficult problem confronting industrial 
democracy. Mr. Ely rightly says that it is “misleading” to 
speak of land as a natural monopoly. On the other hand, 
it is a subject which lends itself to monopoly owing to the 
tendency of populations to be compressed into small areas. 

There is this encouraging feature about local monopolies 
whether they be natural or artificial that they can always be 
dealt with by a capable financier if only the people will give 
him a mandate. It is the international monopolist, who has 
neither home nor patriotism, whose object is to prey upon 
every nation and be taxed by none, that constitutes the most 
intolerable and apparently the most incurable menace to 
civilisation. Mr. Ely deals with the Nartellen Frage in a very 
inadequate manner. The Standard Oil monopoly receives a 
certain amount of attention; but there is nothing at all in 
this work about the way in which profits may be and are 
secured by speculative rings, which enlist the Press (or the 
financial writers of the Press) in a particular interest. On the 

whole, Mr. Ely’s book is not more than an_ elementary 
treatise. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Contemporary Review contains an article on the New 

Code from the pen of Mr.-M'Carthy, who is peculiarly qualified 
to speak on educational subjects. Mr. M’Carthy is the head 
master of a secondary school in Birmingham, and he is largely 
responsible for the most satisfactory concordat between the 
local authorities for primary and secondary education that has 
yet been devised. In his evidence before the Commission on 
Secondary Education he described the educational condition 
of Birmingham, presenting, with its safeguards against over- 
lapping and its economies of administrative and teaching 
power, an admirable example to other towns. Manchester 
has since organised itself on a somewhat similar plan with 
satisfactory results. Mr. M'Carthy, as every one would anti- 
cipate, approves of the introduction of the block-grant. The 
system which it supersedes was, as he says, an anachronism, 
and it had indeed already been weakened by Mr. Acland’s 
reforms. But he points out that very inadequate precautions 
are taken against certain obvious risks to which the block- 
grant system is liable. The variable grant represented a false 
idea of education, but it provided a direct incentive alike to 
teachers and managers. The balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages was against it. Now the incentive may safely be 
withdrawn if there is sufficient local interest to guarantee a 
demand for a certain standard of efficiency. Such interest is 
unhappily lacking ina great many parts of the country, and there 
is not much prospect of creating or sustaining it where schools 
are under private management. Mr. M'Carthy argues that the 
particular arrangements of the new code tend to weaken 
rather than strengthen the control of the Education Depart- 
ment over school managers, and to lessen rather than increase 
the influence of Parliamentary and general opinion upon the 
condition of the schools. Mr. M’Carthy fears that with the 
difference between the grant carned by efficient and that 
earned by inefficient schools reduced from six shillings to one 
shilling, managers who are anxious to economise will think of 
a reduction of their staff before they turn to any other form of 
retrenchment. The Education Department retains its control 
over the teachers because it may still reimpose the examina- 
tion test where an inspector reports the teaching as unsatis- 
factory, and a teacher will naturally wish to keep his own 
record as good as possible. Mr. M’Carthy suggests that the 
arrangements of the Scottish system should be more closely 
imitated. The English Inspector must choose between 
twenty-two shillings, twenty-one shillings, or no grant at all. 
The Scottish inspector may impose fines amounting to not less 
than one-tenth or more than one-half of the whole. Mr. 
M'Carthy insists very justly that it should be arranged that the 
fines fall on the managers and not on the teacher. Under the 
new system we shall only know whether a school has earned 
twenty-one or twenty-two shillings. If something like the 
Scottish system were introduced we should know which 
schools earned the normal grant, which the extra-normal, 
which the infra-normal and which were reported as seriously 
defective. . 

In the same Review “Fiona Macleod” protests against 
the vague and indiscriminate application of the epithet 
“Celtic” to certain writers and certain works. She knows 
nothing of any “Celtic school,” and she remarks with justice 
that the writers who, being Irishmen, Scottish Highlanders, 
or Welshmen by birth, express themselves in the English 
language, are English writers, and must be inspired by 
English literary traditions. It is impossible not to agree with 
her that there has been a great deal of irritating and 
exaggerated nonsense talked about the “Celtic renaissance " 
and the value of the Celtic spirit. But she proceeds to define 
the qualities she holds to be distinctively Celtic—or, at least 
to be better and more frequently displayed in the writings of, 
authors who belong to Celtic races than others; and by 
admitting their existence and the fact that they do find 
literary expression, “ Fiona Macleod” acknowledges that the 
epithet is not senseless, but only abused by the unwary. 
However, it appears towards the end of her article that her 
real objection to the word is that it is used with a separatist 
tendency ; and she takes occasion to declare that, proud as 
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she is to be a Highlander, she is far more proud to be 
“ British.” 

Mr. John Macdonell contributes to this month’s Nineteenth 
Century some interesting suggestions for securing the closer 
unity of the Empire, which are at once more practical and less 
magnificent than schemes for fiscal unions or Federal Parlia- 
ments. “The first condition of an Empire or Federation,” he 
says, “is a common citizenship ;’ and every lawyer knows 
that there is no general naturalisation law throughout the 
British dominions. Many colonies permit the naturalisation 
of aliens on terms less stringent than the five years’ residence 
required in England. Mr. Macdonell desires to see uniformity 
introduced so that— 

“residence here or in any of the Colonies should count as 
part of the qualifying period in all parts of the Empire ; and 
that a certificate of naturalisation given anywhere within the 
Empire should be so far valid within all parts of it.” 

A second suggestion is the codification of the commercial law 
of the Empire. Already the English statute-book contains 
large instalments for such a code in the shape of Consolidating 
Acts dealing with partnership, companies, bankruptcy, mer- 
chant shipping and the sale of goods; and there is no 
reason why the same treatment should not be extended 
to such uncodified subjects as agency and contracts of 
carriage. Of course no one dreams of forcing such a com- 
mercial code on the Colonies, but once it is formulated at 
Westminster for English use there is every reason to expect 
that Colonial Parliaments would adopt it, as they have already 
adopted the Bills of Exchange Act. Mr. Macdonell brings his 
paper to a conclusion by making three minor suggestions :— 
first, that our courts ought not to demand security for costs 
from colonists as though they were foreigners ; secondly, that 
the judgments of Colonial courts ought not to be regarded as 
foreign judgments, but that, subject to appeals, “all judg- 
ments of British courts should be of equal validity ;” and 
thirdly, that legal education throughout the Empire should be 
so far unified as to confer the right to plead in any British 
court upon every member of the various Bars of the Empire. 
These suggestions may smack of legal pedantry and will no 
doubt amuse our Imperialists of blood and iron ; but they are 
not visionary, and no one who remembers. the unifying 
influence of the Roman law can seriously question the 
immensely important results which might ensue if Mr. Mac- 
donell’s proposals found favour in high quarters. 

The Rev. W. D. Morrison, who is among the first crimi- 
nologists of the day, contributes a most valuable paper on 
corporal punishment to the current number of the Law 
Magazine and Review. It is suggested by the two Bills which 
were before the Houses of Lords and Commons at the 
beginning of the session. Mr. Wharton's for increasing the 
severity and ferocity of the criminal law has been rejected. 
Lord James’ Bill is intended, as far as possible, to substitute 
corporal punishment for imprisonment in all cases of convic- 
tion of male offenders under sixteen years of age. Mr. 
Morrison strongly favours the principle of reducing and even 
abolishing punishment of young offenders by imprison- 
ment :— 

“In so far as the jail acts as a deterrent at all, it only acts 
upon young people who have never been inside prison walls. 
Its power as a deterrent is practically gone when once it has 
been used as a punishment. And in my opinion there is no 
surer way of bringing up a fresh generation of habitual 
criminals than by resorting to the repeated and indiscriminate 
imprisonment of the young. As a matter of fact it is found, 
when the previous history of habitual criminals is carefully 
inquired into, that a large proportion of them were frequently 
imprisoned in their early youth.” 

Mr. Morrison rejoices that this view is gaining ground, but he 
seems to be very doubtful whether whipping is the right 
substitute. Lord James’ Bill does not deal with girls. They 
must still go to prison. Some other remedy ought to be found, 
and Mr. Morrison hints that a lesson might be drawn from 
the Belgian maisons de bienfaisance. So far as boys are con- 
cerned, we feel that Mr. Morrison has not established a 
satisfactory case against whipping. His argument against 
imprisonment certainly cannot be employed in this case. The 
most adaptable boy will never get to like whipping or to 
regard the prospect of it with indifference. 

It is interesting to compare this protest with a long and 
thoughtful paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the “ Pan- 


Celtic Movement.” The writer, Mr. Charles Le Goffic, not 
only believes in the revival of the Celtic spirit, but thinks it 
possible Europe may have, in a near future, to take account of 
Panceltism as an influential factor in her counsels, as she has 
already had to reckon with Panslavism and Pangermanism. 
“The sea-divided Gaels” have lately become conscious of 
their existence as kindred nations, and have shown them- 
selves eager to draw closer together. The great Celtic 
Congress of 1867 at St. Briene in Brittany, the Welsh 
eisteddfodau—a recent meeting in Ireland, at all of which 
Scottish, Welsh, Irish and Breton Celts met together and 
promised to work for the preservation of their national lan- 
guages and customs—point in this direction ; and if a Pan- 
celtic Congress to be held on the threshold of the new century 
at Dublin, at which, besides deputies from each of those 
kindred races, Cornishmen and Manxmen and Colonial Celts 
from all parts of the world are to be present, still greater 
demonstrations of fraternity are expected. Are these meetings 
of merely philological and archeological importance? M. Le 
Goffic thinks not; but he draws very moderate and 
cautious conclusions from the signs of the times. Except in 
Ireland, he does not believe that the Pan-Celtic movement 
has anything to do with separatism. It means simply 
that in the United Kingdom the Celtic races are discovering 
that they can best secure the redress of particular grievances 
by helping each other, and that in the whole world Celts are 
becoming aware that they really share certain universal ideals. 
Most interesting, naturally, is M. Le Goffic’s discussion of the 
movement as it affects his own people, the Bretons. He tells 
us that, though many French Governments have shown an 
antipathy to the national language of the Bretons, that language 
as a matter of fact has never lost ground from the sixteenth 
century to this; that there does not exist and never has 
existed even in the Civil Wars of the Revolution any separatist 
tendency in Brittany ; and that at the present day Republicans 
no longer allow the reactionaries to monopolize the patriotisme 
local of old Armorica, of which the ideals are in fact simply 
those of other French provinces where the new desire for an 
intellectual decentralization has been unmistakably shown. 





FICTION. 


THE CARDINAL’s SNuFF-Box. By Henry Harland. London: 
John Lane. 

From Door To Door. By Bernard Capes. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 

A Cynic’s Conscience. By G. T. Podmore. London : Edward 
Arnold. 

His Lorpsuip’s LEOPARD. By D. D. Wales. London: Heine- 
mann. 

THE TIGER’s CLAW. By G. B. Burgin. London: Pearson. 


Mr. Henry Harland has found his limitations and has 
achieved atriumph. We have before noticed the grace and 
distinction of his style, but we have also observed a certain 
pretentiousness about his work as of one who desired to 
express more than he had imagined, or had imagined more 
than he could express. In The Cardinal's Snuff-Box, we have 
effect wedded to air in a more equal match than was usual in 
Comedies and Errors and in Grey Roses, much as there was to 
charm in both these books. We have consequently what is, 
on its own lines, an unqualified success. Mr. Harland has 
mixed rappee for the brain and treated his readers to a 
refreshing series of intellectual sneezes. He introduces us to 
a world in which the trifles are portentously significant ; in 
which men burn their ships when they decide to take coffee 
after dinner, and in which a discussion on sparrows has more 
importance than the pronouncement of a Cardinal on the 
subject of mixed marriages. He peoples this world, which 
is laid in Italy, with men and women pleasantly warm-hearted, 
with the most charming manners and with a most enviable 
power of talking good nonsense. He describes his world and 
his people with the air of a cosmopolitan and the pleasanter 
sentimentalism of a modern American. The irresponsible 
gaiety and solemn trifling of the book suffer the beginning of 
an eclipse towards the end, where the story, interesting but 
not the main thing, claims to be wound up ; but the very last 
dialogue will show that Mr. Harland’s cunning arid deft 
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workmanship has not deserted him. 
is certainly 
brought. 

“ Homer himself must beg if he wants means, and as by 
report sometimes he did ‘Go from door to door and sing 
ballads,’ With this quotation from the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, Mr. Bernard Capes explains the title of his collection of 
short stories and (may we not infer ?) excuses their existence. 
Certainly with all their cleverness and occasional power these 
stories are not to be for a minute compared to the author's 
longer work. This is the sketch work of an able artist, show- 
ing much that is significant in structure, bits of psychology 
like A Coward that seem as impressive as a finished piece ; 
experiments in material, like The Foot of Time and pure exer- 
cises, generally in the style of another, like The Widow's Clock 
and A Doll and a Moral. We should much sooner read these 
short stories than the average short story of the magazine, but 
we have an uneasy conviction that the author has not his 
conscience in them, and we cannot forgive him for having 
entitled one section of his book “ Whimsies,” even if its inten- 
tions were sardonic. But if, on the whole, the book is dis- 
appointing, there is one story in it, An Ugly Customer, which 
comes as near being a perfect short story as any we have read 
for a long time. 

There isan undeniable grip on his main theme in Mr. 

T. Podmore’s A Cynic’s Conscience. It is the story of a man 
who has lost religion, lost morality, lost everything but 
egotism and love for a girl to whom he wins his way through 
crime and against powerful opposition. An illness through 
which she nurses him before they are married arouses an 
egotistic distaste of himself, and he strives to palliate his con- 
science by sending her from him. It is thus a psychological 
romance of a type which is now almost old-fashioned. It is 
written however with commendable reserve, and is less 
morbid than it might have been. If, as appears, it is inexpe- 
rience that is the matter with it, we believe that the author 
may yet do really good work. 

The author of His Lordshipf’s Leopard warns his critics 
against treating his book as serious literature. We should 
have thought Mr. D. D. Wells had sufficient humour to avoid 
warning critics. His new book is not so laughable as the first 
one he wrote, but it is readable, and has one or two amusingly 
imagined episodes. The joke which gives the book its title 
and its mystery is so thin that we should think it would be 
obvious at once, even to the old lady with the toothache whom 
Mr. Wells considers his best critic. This rather detracts from 
the success, otherwise considerable, of the author's attempt to 
“ while away an idle hour.” 

There is a genial air of vulgarity about Mr. Burgin’s 
latest book which almost disarms criticism. The Tiger's Claw 
is a sentimental romance of Cityclerkdom. A chivalrous and 
steady young clerk comes into a fortune, which he insists on 
sharing with a consumptive friend of a gayer and more 
irresponsible nature. Their adventures in search of pleasure, 
the latter’s death and the former's overwhelming sorrow form 
the subject matter of the book. We cannot say that the fun 
and pathos of the book are very subtly intermixed ; and we 
cannot imagine how the Tiger's Claw gained sufficient import- 
ance to goon the title-page. However, as it is unnecessary to 
say of a work by Mr. Burgin, it is never dull, and dullness is 
the only unpardonable sin in a novel. 


A Cardinal's Snuff-Box 
the most delightful book the spring has yet 
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